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Mr. Nickell 


Fr the day I first faced a group 

of country school pupils from the 
teacher's side of the desk until now, 
much water has gone over the dam. 
That span of time is just short of 50 
years. During that time we have suf- 
fered through two world wars and 
the Korean 
Illinois has progressed notably dur- 


conflict. Education in 
ing the interval. 

I had some ideas which I believed 
to be good for public education in 
Illinois when I first entertained the 
thought of seeking the state office. 
was superintendent of schools at 
Champaign at that time. Whatever 
gains I have enjoyed as state super- 
intendent would not have been pos- 
highly qualified 
professional staff to discharge the 


sible without a 
duties of the office and provide the 
leadership which has helped local 
school districts to do their own jobs 
better. To this group must be added 
the governors, the general assem- 
blies, PT. As, the IASB, lay people 
interested in good schools, subject- 


matter sh and other 


It has 
working toward better 


many 


groups. been the work of 
thousands, 
educational opportunities for the 
youth of our state. 

By law, the state superintendent 
is charge d with the responsibilities 
of administering statutes as enacted 
by the General Assembly and signed 
into law by the governor. During my 
16 years as state superintendent, the 
duties thus prescribed by legislative 
augmented in a 


action have been 


Quadruple Quadrennium 


(We Look Back in Order Better to Look Ahead) 


By VERNON L. NICKELL 


{iter 16 vears of state 


to the 
This 


manner previously unparalleled. As 
staff has of 
However, the 


a result, our necessity 


continued to grow. 
programs which have prompted this 
much-increased staff have been great 
benefits for education. 

Talking about programs brings me 
to organizations. It is a source of 
personal satisfaction to have watched 
an ever-growing cooperation among 
organizations, 


various both profes- 


sional and lay, in the furtherance of 
educational progress. This develop- 
ment seems to have come with parti- 
cular emphasis during my tenure in 
state office, and the end product has 


been wonderful for education 


Special Education Unified 

The programs which were enacted 
during my first term were significant. 
In fact, there 
time elapse since their enactment 


has been a sufficient 


that we sometimes tend to treat them 
as commonplace because we have 
had them so long. The special edu- 
cation program was unified into a 
single coordinated operation instead 
of being a collection of several in- 
A so-called 
tion bill put all special education 
Our office 
Today the 


dividual items. unifica- 


laws into one. unified the 


program state special 


education program is a model for 


During this term 


a commission of the legislature cod 


the entire country. 
i- 
fied all school laws, giving us ow 
first “School Code.” 


To those of us professionally asso 


ciated with education, the comple- 


service, and almost 50 
profession, Wr. 


his farewell message 


years of service 


Vi kell is 
teachers of Illinois. 


retiring. 


to the 


Illinois 
Study Guide 
thanks to 


members of my supervisory staff and 


revised Curri- 


of the 


culum and Course of 


tion 


was a notable milestone, 


able committees of school people. As 
a matter of policy during my entire 
tenure, we have always welcomed 
constructive help from any individ- 
because such 


ual or organization, 


help was indicative of the interest 
in affairs of edu- 
but 


exerted every 


of citizens-at-large 
cation. Such 
benefit education. We 
effort to keep citizen interest high 
Without it 
handicapped 
In the early “40s, Congress enacted 
the Federal School Lunch Act, 


which named chief state school 


interest can not 


anvone in education is 


ficers as administrators of the pro- 


gram in each state. This started with 
beginning, 
facet of 


program that has grown beyond all 


a meager until today it 


is a major our education 
proportions of the initial stages. 
\ program was started during my 


had 


midwest- 


second term which has rever- 


berations throughout the 
district 


the school reorganization 


program. The program was neces- 
sary to equalize educational oppor 
and distribute costs more 
What to me 


important is that the schools, which 


tunities 


equitably. was most 
belong to the people, should remain 
independent, free to make their own 
choices to reorganize without dicta- 
tion 

During my tenure, it became more 


apparent that our concept of educa- 





tion was greatly expanded. It was 
realized more than ever that certain 
fields which many regarded as “lux- 
ury” or “extracurricular” were not 
that at all. The alarming number of 
persons who were not physically fit 
for service to society and country 
set forth their own challenges. As a 
consequence, our supervisory staff 
was augmented to extend the educa- 
tional program. In time, supervisory 
directors were set up to cover the 
fields of audio-visuals, libraries, art, 
music, health, physical education, 
safety, conservation, and transporta- 
tion. 

It also became evident that the 
educational process was one which 
did not terminate with the attain- 
ment of a certain age. It prompted 
increased activity for adult educa- 
tion programs. A supervisory staff 
member devotes a portion of his 
time to the development of this pro- 
gram. 


Quality Has Increased 

A tremendous increase in 
bers of children and youth attending 
school brought on the problem of 
securing sufficient qualified teachers 
—with emphasis on qualified. To 
meet this, we created a position of 
full-time supervisory assistant in 
teacher recruitment, which has 
brought excellent results. These serv- 
ices have not only given us more 
teachers but better-qualified teach- 
ers. With each passing year, our in- 
dex of qualification of teachers 
continues to rise, and the result can 
only be better education. Of course 
more to be done — much 


num- 


there is 
more. 

The nature of the office as that of 
a service facility continued to be 
manifest in our every operation. Our 
concept of supervision was one of 
cooperation as opposed to a simple 
procedure of inspection and check- 
off. By cooperation, I mean the mem- 
bers of the supervisory staff meeting 
together after visitations with school 
officials, teachers, and even patrons 
to discuss the results of the super- 
visory findings. For supervision has 
its justifications only in a resultant 
improvement in classroom instruc- 
tion. Without that, all is lost. 

The forerunner of the Illinois Cur- 
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riculum Program was launched be- 
fore World War 2 as a project of 
the Illinois Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association. The war forced 
a temporary abandonment of the 
program, but it was revived after 
wars end. When the association 
reopened its project and came up 
with its findings, it was obvious that 
the scope and importance of the 
program involved was so great that 
a legislative enactment for its provi- 
sion as a part of my office was the 
answer. Both the late Governor 
Green and the legislature listened 
with interest as the program was 
spelled out. The necessary enact- 
ment followed. It might be said that 
the acceptance ef the program by 
our schools has been nothing short 
of sensational. Indeed, materials is- 
sued by this program have been 
requested by all other states and 
territories and by foreign countries 
the world over. 

Emanating as a by-product of 
World War 2 was the creation of the 
General Education Development 
testing program, designed for vet- 
erans; members of the armed serv- 
ices prior to March 1, 1948; and 
civilians over 21 years of age who 
had not completed high-school work 
Under the GED program, eligible 
persons who had not completed 
their high-school work could receive 
the equivalent of a high-school di- 
ploma after passing satisfactorily the 
tests which were administered. So- 
cially, this was of 
portance. It permitted 
numbers to gain admittance to col- 
leges and universities and enabled 
many others to attain job opportuni- 
ties which predicated upon 
receipt of a high-school diploma. 


tremendous im- 
countless 


were 


Retirement System Improved 

Much improvement has been 
made in the teachers retirement 
system. The office has been equipped 
with modern business machines, en- 
abling the staff to keep affairs cur- 
rent. 

The legislature 
creasingly aware of and sympathetic 
toward public education and _ its 
needs. During my 
through legislativ: 
materially increas: 


has become in- 


tenure, the state, 


enactment, has 


| its amounts in 


helping pay the costs of common- 
school education in Illinois. When | 
first went into office, the distributive 
fund was slightly in excess of $31,- 

000,000. Now it is $227,000,000. At 
this writing, our School Problems 
Commission has taken under advise- 
ment a further sizable increase for 
presentation to the forthcoming 7\st 
Illinois General Assembly 


Aid For Junior Colleges 

State aid was provided for normal 
schools operated by a school district 
State aid has also been provided for 
the first time for public junior col- 
leges, in the amount of $200 per 
30-semester-hour pupil. 

An important function of the of- 
fice is coordinating civil defense in 
The coordinator 
and federal agen- 
pro- 


Illinois schools. 
works with state 
cies to develop civil 
grams affecting all schools. The civil 
climaxed by 


defense 


defense activity was 
the development of a “Storm Warn- 
ing Plan for Schools.” The plan has 
since been adopted nationally. 
Perhaps one of the most far 
reaching changes in the administra 
tion of school business saw the 
dissolution of township school trus 
tees in favor of seven-member county 
boards of school trustees. The county 
superintendent became the ex-of- 
ficio board secretary. This took place 
in all but three counties — Cook, 
Madison, and St. Clair. The 
county boards became bodies politic 
Under this new set-up, school busi- 
ness concerned with detachment pro- 
approval of treasurers 
has been handled with 
and 


new 


ceedings, 

bonds, etc.., 
more efficiency, 
elimination of duplicative details 


expedition 


Lawful expenses of county boards of 
e paid by the state, 


school trustees ar 


salaries of county superin 


as are 

tendents of schools 
More recently, the 

enacted a reimbursable driver-educa 


legislature has 


tion program as part of Governor 
Stratton’s safety program 
The driver-education program is ad- 
ministered through this office, and 
only recently I approved the first 


over-all 


statewide claim for reimbursement 
to 388 participating high-school and 


unit districts. The legislature has also 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 toms at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington $, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use im your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below 


Educational Section, National Coal A iati 90104 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

C) Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

C) Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 


vr 
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from 
Cove Feee 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER this month is devoted to 
projects which can help to make elementary 
science meaningful for boys and girls. In 
the top photo, a primary pupil from the 
Oakford School feeds the “guests” in an 
insect cage which the first- and second- 
graders made of screen wire and tin pie 
plates. Experiments in air pressure are 
demonstrated by Greenview fourth-graders, 
in the middle photo. An upper-grade stu- 
dent at Tallula (bottom photo) straightens 
out a traffic problem in the “model town” 
which the class built, complete with elec- 
tric street lights, as a culmination of a unit 
on electricity. The photos are by W. 
Stewart Williams of the IEA staff. For the 
complete story of Menard County's science 
program, turn to page 180. 

v 

SCIENCE is featured in two other 
articles this month—one on up-grading 
elementary science, on page 183, and the 
other on the type of education necessary 
for the proper training and development 
of a future scientist. It is on page 184. 

- 

A FAREWELL MESSAGE from your 
state superintendent appears on the inside 
cover. Mr. Nickell looks backward cn 16 
years of state service, as he stands on the 
threshold of his retirement. I am sure that 
all of you will read his message with warm 
hearts and good wishes. 

- 

INCOME TAX time looms near. Those 
of you who have deduction problems as a 
result of educational expenses will find 
some help in the discussion by Mr. Stone- 
king, beginning on page 190. The author 
includes some pertinent questions and 


answers. 


TEACHER LOAD is the subject of this 
month’s study unit, beginning on page 197. 
A classroom teacher, an administrator, and 
a faculty member from a teacher-training 
institution have teamed up to present some 
of the current thinking on this problem. 

ae 

TV PHYSICS course, “Continental Class- 
room,” has earned a special citation by 
the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation in 
recognition of “distinguished public serv- 
ice in the interests of education.” For a 
report on the nationwide popularity of the 
course, see page 201. 

oe 

IEA-NEA HONOR ROLL report forms 
will go out this month in the IEA News- 
letter. Administrators should watch for 
them, and return the completed forms to 
this office by Feb. 1 for inclusion in the 
March issue of Inuinors Epucation. Re- 
ports received after that date will appear 


in April. 
—The Editor 
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The opportunities in a rural environment help Menard County teachers 


ELECTRICITY works for these vupper-grade 
youngsters ot Petersburg’s First Ward School as 
they demonstrate a telegraph, an electric motor, 
a flasher signal, and an operating magnetic 
crane. Students constructed these projects in 
John Greene's seventh- and eighth-grade closs 


—Tallula photos by 
Pauline Meyer ; 

all others by 

W. Stewart Williams 


Make Elementary Science Meaningful 


EACHERS in the Menard County 
] perenne schools, with the help 
of their principals and the county 
superintendent, have taken advan- 
tage of the abundance of available 
materials and the natural interest of 
children in their surroundings, to 
build a meaningful science program 
for all eight grades. 

Although they do not have science 
laboratories or expensive equip- 
ment, these teachers feel that they— 
as all rural-area teachers — have a 
unique opportunity. For much of the 
material to be used in the science 
classroom can be gathered first-hand 
by the youngsters from nearby yards, 
ponds, fields, and paths. It is easy to 
create and maintain pupils’ interest 
in natural phenomena which they 
encounter in their everyday lives. 

For instance, the Athens fifth- 
graders wondered about the weeds 
which grew in the yards and gardens, 
and along the roads. Where did they 
come from? No one planted them; 
why were there so many? Why did 
some kinds return year after year in 
the same places? Their curiosity 
about their environment led them 


Materia! for this “article wes 
Lucille Raffety and Lillian Dierks, Tallula; John 
Greene and Juanita Geriets, Petersburg, First 
Ward; May Finley, Petersburg, Third Ward; 
Letitia Gerdes, Oakford; Agnes Ingham and Eva 
Wilson, Greenview; and Dennis Nachtnebel and 
Betty Canterbury, Athens. Pauline Meyer, Menard 
County superintendent, also contributed. 


submitted by 
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into a unit of study on plants: those 
which are useful and those which 
must be destroyed; how plants adapt 
themselves to the environment; by 
what various methods seeds are 
scattered. Several of the 
young naturalists brought in buck- 
eyes and heads of the teasel. The 
class used resource materials to dis- 


room’s 


cover that some seeds have protec- 
tive coverings, and how these help 
the plants reproduce themselves. 
Pupils learned that some seeds fly 
through the air; others ride, slide, o 
tumble. They discovered that some 
plants grow in the same places year 
after year; other plants will grow in 
the small cracks of a sidewalk. 

Class members collected some 20 
common plants and learned to iden- 
tify them. They also learned how 
each plant adapted itself to its en- 
vironment, whether or not it was 
useful to man, how it could be con- 
trolled, whether it caused an allergy 
or other reaction. 

Culmination of the 
nature hike led by the teacher, Mrs. 
Betty Canterbury, along nearby 
roads and into the woods — giving 
students the opportunity to test 
themselves on the recognition of 
plants and to see them growing in 
their natural habitats 

Middle-grade students at Tallula 


unit was a 


collected such plants as milk weed 
and jimson, counted the seed pods 
per plant and the seeds per pod, and 
were amazed to learn the great num- 
ber of seeds which one of these 
plants could scatter if left uncon- 
trolled. 

This study of plants is carried 
throughout the eight grades, adapted 
to the interest and ability levels of 

each grade. Fourth- grade students 
at Petersburg’s First Ward School 
brought materials from home to 
make a terrarium. They put sand and 
soil in a large-mouthed gallon jar; 
planted moss, ivy, fern, begonia, 


RIBBON THERMOMETER is adjusted by one third 
grader in Petersburg’s Third Ward School as 
another pupil fixes the daily weather chart. 
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violets, and wandering Jew; added a 
cricket, grasshopper, earthworm, and 
grub worm; watered the soil; and 
covered the jar with a saucer. The 
jar is kept in a shady part of the 
room, where students are able to 
study the growth of the plants and 
the activities of the animals. 

The teacher, Mrs. Juanita Geriets, 
said the pupils also prepared an 
aquarium, adding plants and water 
animals according to what they had 
learned about the balance of nature. 


Seasonal Changes Studied 


Seasonal changes and their effects 
on plants and animals attract the 
interest of all youngsters, grades one 
through eight. First-graders can ob- 
serve the changes in trees and other 
plants as summer changes to fall, 
and fall changes to winter. Middle- 
grade youngsters enjoy collecting 
“signs of fall” and “signs of spring” 
for displays and bulletin boards. 
Pupils in the upper grades study in 
more detail the adaptation of plants 
and animals to environmental 
changes. 

Students of Dennis Nachtnebel’s 
class—grades six, seven, and eight at 
Athens—have discovered that all of 
today’s living plants and animals are 
the result of adaptations which have 
taken place through the centuries. 
A continuing study through the three 
grades begins with prehistoric times 
and the formation of the earth and 
its inhabitants. 

Sixth-graders do research, make 
reports, and collect pictures of pre- 


historic times. In the seventh grade, 
dinosaurs and tyrannosaurs “come to 
life” in pictures, murals, clay models, 
and shadow boxes depicting life 
during the dawn of history. Written 
summaries explain individual or 
group work. 

The eighth-grade students make a 
thorough study of the formation of 
the world, the beginnings of moun- 
tains, and changes created by the 
elements. 

Collection 
rocks and minerals at all grade levels 


and identiication of 
help youngsters understand the for- 


mation and content of the earth's 
crust. 

At Oakford School, Mrs. Letitia 
Gerdes’ _first- second-graders 
study the animals of their own time 
—where they live, how they move 


what they eat, and how they adapt 


and 


to seasonal changes 

An insect cage, made of screen 
wire and tin pie plates, holds live 
butterflies, garden spiders, 
hoppers, a praying mantis, walking 
stick, toads, and caterpillars. The 
boys and girls must find out what 


grass- 


each “guest” likes to eat, and feed it. 
They can observe the toad eating 
flies or burying itself in the wet 
sand; watch the garden spider make 
egg sacks and then die; or study the 
caterpillar as it forms a cocoon. A 
moth or butterfly may emerge from 
this cocoon in the spring. 

Pond water from nearby is placed 
in wide-mouthed jars, along with 
some water plants, and the young- 
sters use small tripod microscopes to 


ROCKETS are fascinating, even when made of a pop bottle and cork, and propelled by vinegar and 
baking soda. Chemistry kit at left was assembled by Agnes Ingham’s sixth-grade class at Green 
view Grade School for $1.60. At lower right, Athens fifth-graders identify common plants which 
grow along the roads, during a nature hike led by their teacher, Betty Canterbury, foreground 


nh 


—| 


POND ANIMALS, collected nearby, are studied 
through a microscope by a pupil in Letitic 
Gerdes’ first- and second-grade class at Oakford 


ONE JIMSON WEED such as this one will be 
reproduced mony times, these boys learn, as 
they count 45 seed pods and 631! seeds in each 
pod. They are pupils in Lillion Dierks’ fourth 
and fifth-grade closs at Tallula grade school 





study the pond life scarcely visible 
to the naked eye — transparent flat 
worms, round worms, tiny snails, 
minute shrimp. Larger residents of 
the pond aquarium have included 
crayfish, tadpoles, water beetles, the 
larvae of mayflies and dragonflies, 
and minnows. 

Eggs of toads and frogs are kept 
in the jars, and pupils can watch as 
they hatch into tadpoles. An acorn 
containing a worm, a piece of wood 


BANDAGING is part of 
the first-aid unit in the 
Tallula seventh and 
eighth grade. Middle 
photo, first-grader at 
Petersburg’s Third Ward 
School explains season- 
al changes. Tree at 
left is made of real 
leaves. Murals and clay 
models bring prehistor- 
ic animals “to life” in 
Dennis Nachtnebel’s up- 
per-grade class at 
Athens, photo at right. 
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eaten by termites, a leaf covered 
with tiny eggs emphasize that some 
animals eat plants—as a continuing 
study of the pond aquarium indi- 
cates that some animals eat other 
animals. 

In studying ways animals prepare 
for winter, the pupils learn that 
some birds go south, and some stay 
here—and that it is important to feed 
the birds which stay here. Young- 
sters bring milk cartons, aluminum 
foil pie plates, string, and spools to 
school, and construct bird feeders 
As they feed the birds throughout 
the winter, boys and girls have a 


good opportunity to study them at 


close range 


A Ribbon Thermometer 
the 


ways 


Changes _ in weather are 
studied in other The third 
grade in Petersburg’s Third Ward 
School boasts its own thermometer 

made of cardboard and red and 
white ribbon. Each day a pupil reads 
the correct temperature from an out- 
door thermometer; then he raises or 
lowers the ‘red ribbon “mercury” of 
the room thermometer so that all of 
the voungsters can see what the tem- 
perature is. A weather chart gives 
other information about the weather 
— whether it is cloudy, 
raining or snowing, warm or cool 


At Tallula. the fourth- and fifth 


grade class has a large outdoor ther- 


sunny or 


mometer prov ided by a local grocer 
The class bought two small ther- 
mometers (40 cents so that 
they can take the temperature on 
the shady side and on the sunny 
side of a tree; on the north, south 


east, and west sides of the school 


each . 


building; in the school office and in 
the janitors room in the basement; 
behind the bookease and on top of 


the shelves; on Mary’s desk and in 
Jim’s desk. Comparative tempera- 
tures and the reasons for them are 
discussed. 

Pupils watch the cloud formations, 
discuss types of clouds, and then use 
cotton to form them on light blue 
construction paper. 

The students have constructed a 
wind indicator with soda straws, a 
paper feather, and a pin. A coffee 
can and a ruler serve as a rain gauge. 
A catsup bottle, a one-holed rubber 
stopper, and a plastic straw were 
used to make a barometer. Students 
made a weather mural; each member 
wrote a story of his travels as an 
imaginary “raindrop.” 

The teacher, Mrs. Lillian Dierks 
is also the sponsor of the Audubon 
Junior Club, and says that the Audu- 
bon Society is an excellent source of 
information, experiments, and activi 
ties adaptable to many units of 
science and to all grade levels 

Discussions of weather conditions 
and changes can often lead to ques 
tions about air and air pressure. A 
number of experiments demonstrat- 
ing air pressure and how air works 
for man’s benefit were worked out by 


of Eva Wilson's fourth 


grade at Greenview. The voungsters 


members 


learned by means of these ex- 
periments — using simple materials 
brought from their homes—that air 
has weight, that air pressure is equal 
on all sides, that carbon dioxide will 
put out a fire, that air expands as 
it gets warmer, and that moving air 
in their homes helps to keep them 


comfortable. 


Experiments in Electricity 

Simple materials from home or 
dime-store also serve the 
and eighth-grade students in Peters- 
burg’s First Ward School as they 
conduct experiments in electricity. 


seventh- 


John Greene, their teacher, begins 
the study of electricity by illustrat- 
ing the behavior of two bar magnets 
as they attract and hold metal ob- 
jects such as thumb tacks and nails. 
North and south magnetic poles 
demonstrate attraction and repul- 
sion, then students are led to un- 
derstand how these properties cause 
an electric motor to operate. 


{Continued on pace ? 
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We are in the midst of a reappraisal of science programs. Changes 


will be made. These suggestions should help you see that any changes are 


a service to science and society, and to the youngsters you teach. 


Let’s Up-Grade Elementary Science! 


O' COURSE science can be taught 
better in the elementary school! 
(It can be taught better in colleges 
and universities, too, as anyone 
knows who has been in college sci- 
ence classes recently. The under- 
graduate aptly calls some college sci- 
ence courses 3-D—Dull, Dry, and 
Difficult.) Just how will we go about 
up-grading elementary science? 

We can give elementary science 
the same status as the other subjects. 
One way to do this is to set up a 
series of science experiences which 
progress in difficulty of concept from 
grade to grade. This is already done 
in several available science textbook 
series. Let us make these books 
available to children. While we are 
using the present texts, let us find 
ways to make better ones. 

We can provide experiences with 
actual scientific equipment. This 
does not mean that the simple mate- 
rials from the child’s environment 
are to be forgotten. But meters, 
microscopes, aquaria, and other ap- 
paratus can not all be improvised. 
We learn science by handling the 
tools of science. Let us provide these 
tools for children. 

We can supply the classroom 
teacher with a fund of petty cash 
for science equipment and supplies. 
A lot of good science is taught in 
American schools only because it is 
underwritten by dedicated teachers. 
Too frequently the teacher buys the 
dry cells, the wire, the balloons, and 
a host of other “easily obtained” 
things because the process for get- 
ting them through the channels of 
the school office is too complex, too 
This » an excerpt from an article, “Next Steps 
in Elementary Science,” which appeared in the 


April, 1958, issue of The National Elementary 
Principal, and is reprinted with permission. 
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time-consuming, or downright em- 
barrassing. Some of the dollar-a-year- 
per-pupil which should be appropri- 
ated for science supplies should be 
available to the teacher for those 
science materials needed for an ex- 
citing project at the exact time that 
the interest is highest. 

We can emphasize that science is 
measurement. To watch an electro- 
magnet pick up tacks is an observa- 
tion. To measure the effect of in- 
creasing the number of turns in the 
coil can lead to a generalization of 
far-reaching Measure- 
ments should be made in the metric 


imp tance. 


system whenever it is possible to do 
so. By 
school every American child can be 
versed in this system of measurement 


the time he reaches high 


common to the sciences and to a 


good part of the civilized world 
in its ordinary commerce. 

We can tie arithmetic in with sci- 
ence. One function of the scientist is 
to establish relationships. Some of 
the 


pressed in numbers—the more in- 


simple relationships are ex- 
volved ones need mathematical equa- 
tions. We can begin early to show 
the inherent dependence of science 
on mathematics 

We can help teachers prepare sci- 
ence lessons through in-service work- 
shops. Such workshops should be 
run by good science teachers with 
both a flair for science knowledge 
and a feeling for children. Many 
teachers who had no elementary 
science themselves just do not realize 
what a “shot in the arm” a good 
science program can be. 

We can provide science consult- 
ants. People like this can help to 
assemble materials, get information, 
help with the science concepts, and 


in numerous other ways provide 
stimulating science class experiences 
These consultants must be prepared 
in greater numbers by our colleges 
They must be people who believe 
that elementary science is just as 
important to the country as the pro- 
duction of guided missiles or bobby 
pins or pure research in any of the 
formal sciences. They must feel that 
the citizenry thinks so too 

We can call on child development 
spec ialists to ke ep u atch on the sci- 
ence program. The use of these sp 
cialists can help us to be sure that 
the 
that 
squandered, but that impossible tasks 
the 


needs of children are served, 


potential abilities are not 
are not forced on children in 
name of the new Golden Calf 
We can take another look at sci- 
fairs and congresses 


ence For in- 


stance, we should ask ourselves 

To what extent are the projects 
presented truly scientific in tone and 
in implementation? 

Are we letting children get awards 
thrown together the 


fair’ 


tor projects 
night before the 

Are we using the science fair to 
judge teachers’ rather than children’s 
scientific creativity? 
Are we giving science awards to 
projects which are merely pleasant 
displays or hobby shows? 

Are we wasting time building dis 
plays which teach nothing besides 
false what 


giving a impression of 


scientific investigation means? 

We can talk to children’s librari 
ans and to bookmen to find out what 
supplementary books are availabl 
in the sciences. We can make a judi 
cious choice from among these sci 
ence books written especially for 


children and have them at hand so 





that children can readily use them. 
We can ask teachers to spend some 
time browsing in this children’s sci- 
ence literature so that they will know 
the right book for a particular child 
at the time when the book will make 
a significant difference in the child's 
outlook on science. 

We can carry out some research 
on available science books for chil- 
dren. For instance we should be 
asking ourselves questions such as 
these: 

Which science books attract chil- 
dren? Why? 

How much do children retain from 
their reading? 

To what extent do the books actu- 
ally stimulate further reading, dis- 
cussion, and experimentation? 

We can plan more science experi- 
ences of the problem-solving type. 
Within the problem-solving situation 
children can then be made aware 
of the many facets of scientific think- 
ing. They can learn to recognize an 
assumption, a hypothesis, a theory, 
a partial generalization. They can 
learn that there is no one “scientific 
method” but only “doing one’s darn- 
dest with one’s brains, no holds 
barred”—and find it stimulating fun. 

We can suggest some kinds of sci- 
ence experimentation to be carried 
out at home. Parents must be made 
aware of the science program and 
what we are trying to do with it. 
When a parent thinks that his child 
is not reading well, he comes to 
school and asks, “How is Johnny 
doing in reading?” No one ever 
“How is Johnny or Jane doing 
in science?” 

If the day should come when a 
parent does ask it, we can be ready 
to say, “Why, just fine. He likes it. 
He works hard at it. He is learning 
a lot. Even if he never turns out to be 
a practicing scientist—and a lot of 
people don't, you know—he will 
know how to judge worthwhile sci- 
ence when he sees it. It’s funny, but 
a child can learn a lot of science and 
be well-adjusted at the same time. 
Of course, this is true for same adults 
who pursue science for a living, isn’t 
it?” 

Let's get on with up-grading sci- 
ence. It will be a valuable contribu- 
tion to American life. 


asks, 
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Not narrow specialization in science, but a broad fundamental 


education with emphasis on reasoning and understanding is necessary for 


¥ our increasingly technological 
civilization, science is an increas- 
ingly “cultural” subject; a person 
ignorant of science is not really an 
educated person. Therefore there 
should be more science for every- 
one — somewhat more numerous 
courses; distinctly more comprehen- 
sive courses; and much more intel- 
lectually challenging courses with 
more attention to logical organiza- 
tion, to the interrelations of different 
fields, and to the significance of 
ideas. 

Every citizen should have some 
real understanding of the importance 
of science in the contemporary 
world, at least a decent inkling of 
the nature of research, and an ap- 
preciation of the scientific world- 
view. It is my belief that these are 
achieved better by courses in science 
than by courses about science. 


Special Preparation Needed 


In addition to these cultural as- 
pects of science, the student with 
scientific aptitudes and aspirations 
needs special preparation. Neither in 
high school nor in college should this 
special preparation be “narrow spe- 
cialization.” Among the informed 
guesses about the technological ad- 
vances in the next generation, the 
only absolutely certain prediction is 
that there will be unexpected devel- 
opments; to train students to do the 
things that are being done now in 
the way they now are being done is 
to train them to be back numbers in 
the near future. 

In an age of startling new discov- 
eries, the only adequate preparation 
is a broad and thorough background 
in the fundamentals of science to 
form a basis for the unpredictable 
new specializations which will arise 
as new problems appear. Probably 
this can be done best in courses de- 
signed especially for science students 
—although such courses should not 


THE TRAINING 


be closed to other bright students 
who desire this more rigorous disci- 
pline just for cultural development. 

These beginning scientists must 
gain a thorough understanding of the 
subject matter; and the process of 
gaining this understanding is the 
best way, if not the only way, to 
acquire the discipline, skills, and 
attitudes discussed in this article. 

On the other hand, the emphasis 
in high school or below should be 
less on the acquisition of a particu- 
lar body of information than on the 
skills of acquiring information and 
applying knowledge. It is better to 
limit the quantity of subject matter 
to an amount which can be done 
well—logically, rigorously, thought- 
fully, and with abundant problems 
of increasing difficulty. Facts are 
important and those which are part 
of the material covered should be 
treated with respect and learned 
well; but “complete coverage” can 
be left for college, for more ad- 
vanced courses, for outside reading, 
and for on-the-job training—or for 
the encyclopedia. 

Probably the most important sub- 
ject in the training of scientists is 
mathematics; and the most impor- 
tant skill to be learned in the study 
of mathematics and science is that 
of analyzing and solving problems. 
The “story problems,” which baffle 
so many students, are almost the 
only type of problem met in science 
or in daily life. Hence, more atten- 
tion should be given to teaching stu- 
dents how to handle these. 

Facility in solving problems in- 
volves both formal technique ( which 
can be taught) and intuition (which 
can be gained only by experience ). 
Formal technique involves the basic 
mathematical operations, of course. 
My experience is that these usually 
are taught relatively well. 

Another aspect which needs to be 
taught as soon as “story” problems 
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OF A SCIENTIST 


are met in grade school arithmetic is 
the systematic written statement of 
a problem in a form suitable for 
mathematical solution. The principal 
difficulty in solving story problems 
is that the student literally “does not 
know what he is talking about.” The 
first step in the solution often is a 
diagram showing the relevant infor- 
mation and the relation between the 
known and unknown quantities. In 
any case the relevant quantities 
should be identified and listed in 
logical and accessible form. This 
statement of the given quantities 
should include their units of meas- 
urement. Next the pertinent work 
statements in the problem must be 
expressed in the form of equations. 
When the purpose of the problem is 
to derive a formula, the equation 
obtained as an answer should be 
“interpreted” by translating it into a 
sentence. 

Although I believe these general 
principles need to be taught more 
systematically and explicitly than 
they have been, still it must be em- 
phasized that (as good teachers 
have known all along) there is no 
substitute for practice and experi- 
ence. 

Especially in science, the students 
should be taught to look for reasons, 
connections, methods of attack, and 
the significance of things instead of 
merely learning a jumble of facts. 
Poincare has said, “A collection of 
facts is no more a science than a pile 
of bricks is a house.” Laws and prin- 
ciples should be assimilated by see- 
ing that they “make sense” rather 
than by parrot-like memorization. 


Communication Skills 

However, a knowledge of science 
is by no means an adequate prepara- 
tion for the work of a scientist. For 
one thing, a scientist must be able 
to communicate his results to others. 
If the scientist can not explain what 
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his research has accomplished, he 
has wasted his time and his em- 
ployer’s money and facilities in do- 
ing it. Employers and supervisors 
quickly tire of reading, or listening 
to, badly presented reports. This 
obviously calls for a thorough train- 
ing in English grammar and compo- 
sition and in speech. 


Drawing Is Communication 


Slightly less obvious is the impor- 
tance of drawing. The message in 
scientific pictures and diagrams dif- 
fers from that of the pictures in an 
art gallery—but both alike seek to 
show the pertinent information and 
relationships and to suppress dis- 
tracting irrelevancies and nonessen- 
tials. Both kinds of art make effec- 
tive use of abstract symbols. 

Another form of communication, 
which commonly is not recognized as 
such, is mathematics. Precise quan- 
titative statements and arguments 
usually are given best in mathe- 
matical form. Hence the written and 
oral discussions of the physical sci- 
ences must incorporate mathematical 
expressions and derivations into a 
coherent structure with the verbal 
parts. There is a special “mathe- 
matical English” designed to do this 
nicely; it is discussed, for example, in 
the Manual of Style of the American 
Institute of Physics. Effective use of 
mathematics as a medium of com- 
munication also involves translating 
from equations to sentences and from 
sentences to equations, as discussed. 

Scientific reports must be logical 
and grammatical; the illustrations 
(graphs, diagrams, and photo- 
graphs) should be plain and neat, 
should make their points clearly, and 
should be an integral part of the dis- 
cussion; the mathematics should con- 
nect firmly into the text. This is a 
demanding form of expression; it is 
not learned without guidance, drill, 


and constructive criticism. 


Hence, the science teacher must 
insist on good writing and illustra- 
tion, and teachers of English and of 
drawing should encourage and assist 
the student to express scientific ideas 
well. Perhaps textual and lesson ma- 
terials need to be provided for the 
teaching of scientific writing. 

It should also be emphasized that 
if scientists are to make contact with 
the educated public, the public must 
be trained in scientific reading. The 
quantitative arguments, which are 
so essential in the physical sciences, 
often are condemned to almost-dis- 
honest superficiality or grotesque 
clumsiness if not even the simplest 
mathematics can be used. This is 
not to deny that the mathematics 
should be illuminated with pene- 
trating word statements; but even 
popular magazines ought to be free 
to use a bit of simple algebra when 
it is needed—and it is little short of a 
national disgrace, that the pages of 
a well-known scientific journal have 
to be closed to even the simplest 
mathematical argument. 

Moreover, scientists must have an 
understanding of government, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and history if they 
are to discharge their responsibil- 
ity in our increasingly technological 
civilization. Already many have been 


drawn into government and industry, 
and the trend appears to be acceler- 
ating. Finally, a scientist needs an 
appreciation of the fine arts—litera- 


ture, music, painting, etc. 


Personal Development 

In addition to all this, the scien- 
tist is a person. This valid insight of 
the progressive movement in educa- 
tion needs to be retained in spite of 
the reaction against its unfortunate 
misapplications. Social adjustment is 
important—but it is not a substitute 
for academic training, nor vice versa 
The primary function of a school is 
to train minds. There is no better 
way to “teach than to 
“teach subjects” well and thoroughly 
to students. Habits of logical 
thought, perseverance, neatness and 


students” 


carefulness, and conscientious effort 
are learned in this as in no other way 

Participation in athletics is valu 
able not only for bodily exercise but 


also for recreation fellowship and 





training in sportsmanship. However, 
I think these objectives are attained 
best in intramural sports for fun; 
emphasis on the varsity team tends 
to reduce most students to mere 
spectators, and sportsmanship tends 
to be sacrificed to a desire to win at 
any cost. 

In all these activities each student 
should come to recognize his abili- 
ties and to face his weaknesses, to 
overcome the weaknesses insofar as 
possible, and to use his strong points 
to compensate for them. Thus the 
student should not be shielded from 
the results of laziness, carelessness, 
or even inability. Of course, the 
weaknesses should be pointed out in 
a tactful, kind, and helpful way—not 
harshly and destructively. 


Attitudes 


The last, and one of the most im- 
portant, needs of our future leaders 
is a proper set of attitudes. For the 


most part these are transmitted by 
the teacher's example and by his 
insistence on high standards of work 
and behavior. For example, cheat- 
ing should be treated as an intoler- 
able breach of social conduct—not as 
normal behavior. Schools should, of 
course, cooperate with home and 
church in instilling such aspects of 
character as integrity, responsibility, 
and public spirit; but their main 
effort should be directed toward the 
group of attitudes for which the 
school bears the primary responsi- 
bility. 

The students should learn respect 
for honest, thoughtful, and conscien- 
tious effort-and contempt for 
shoddy, careless work. They should 
value brains and accomplishment in 
others and in themselves. They 
should recognize that many things 
are worth doing even if they are not 
fun at the time. The drill and perse- 
verance required to learn basic skills 


Parents, Teachers, Pupils Cooperate in Science Program 


a mucroscope using a box camera and 


The formaldehyde smelled terrible to 
Raymond and David, but they kept right 
on cutting. These two sixth-grade boys 
were dissecting a frog they had purchased 
from a biological supply house. They had 
washed dishes to earn the money to buy 
this special frog. It was to be part of their 
home project for the science fair in the 
Dawes School at Evanston. 

The boys’ project was only one of many 
displayed at the fair last spring. 

The fair at Dawes School resulted from 
the interest and efforts of the school’s sci- 
ence committee, composed of eight or nine 
parents and teachers. Guided by Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Nichol, this committee has met 
periodically since the fall of 1955. 

The committee’s first goal was to build 
a collection of science apparatus, which 
teachers and children could use in the 
classrooms. Parents searched their shops 
and basements to collect and contribute 
Pyrex glassware, magnets, wiring, electri- 
cal switches, chemicals, etc. 

Children contributed simple machines, 
rock collections, and other projects they 
had made in class or at home. Some 
classes cut out pictures for a picture file 
of science phenomena. Combined with the 
money spent by the school to requisition 
science supplies, an excellent storehouse 
of science apparatus was accumulated. 

The science fair featured classroom ex- 
hibits about birds, constellations, weather, 
plants, and animals. Many parents he Iped 
their children with individual projects. A 
father helped his son take pietures through 
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100-watt light bulb. A mother helped her 
daughter collect, mount, and identify fos- 
sils which the child had found in a new 
gravel driveway. Two parents set up a 
“Dad’s Corner” at the fair. One father 
arranged a display to show the different 
stages and materials used to make a simple 
bar of soap. Another father made models 
and illustrations to show how the transistor 
radio evolved from the crystal set. 

Recently, a classroom teacher volun- 
teered to direct a science club of sixth- 
graders. Prospective students were screened 
by personal interview and recommenda- 
tions of their classroom teachers. The 14 
boys and girls who were chosen meet once 
a week after school to plan and work on 
science topics of interest to them. 

Parents serve as resource persons to the 
teacher. A housewife and former research 
chemist will help in planning experiences 
in chemistry. An electronics man has a 
friend who will do an excellent job as a 
visiting speaker about outer space. Other 
resources are being discovered. 

The smell of formaldehyde has vanished 
from the lobby of the Dawes School, and 
Raymond and David are now in junior 
high school. However, the pattern will be 
repeated, for this community school is 
practicing the idea that parent, teacher, 
and child want to and can contribute to- 
ward building a rich science program. 
—Gary R. Smirn, instructor, Northwestern 
University; on leave of absence from Evan- 
ston schools. 


are prerequisite to doing the really 
important and interesting things; 
drudgery lays the basis for “freedom 
to accomplish.” 

Although every effort should be 
made to present material as inter- 
estingly as possible, it can be argued 
that the most important subjects in 
school are the “dull” ones (such as 
the multiplication table )—the “inter- 
esting” ones can be picked up by 
independent reading. In spite of this, 
students should be made to see that 
a rigorous and challenging intellec- 
tual experience is stimulating and 
rewarding in a very special way; 
there is deep utieuaditets in a hard 
job well done and in a tough prob- 
lem licked. 


Stiff Courses Are Rewarding 


Here the attitude of the teacher 
is the dominant factor in showing 
the students that the stiff science 
courses, with their insistence on reas- 
oning and understanding, are fun— 
not in the sense of “whoopee,” but 
stimulating, challenging, and reward- 
ing. To have a teacher with the 
needed enthusiasm and training for 
each subject, departmental work 
should be encouraged as early as 
possible in grade school. A teacher 
who neither knows nor cares about 
a particular subject will do more 
harm than good by trying to teach 
it. 

Every encouragement should be 
given to intellectual curiosity and 
investigation by offering facilities 
for reading, observation, and experi- 
mentation in class and at home. In 
this way students will find that even 
teachers do not know everything 
and there is still much to be learned. 
As they learn to think for themselves 
they will inevitably deviate from 
some customary modes of behavior. 
Hence they should not only tolerate 
but really appreciate the individual 
characteristics and nonconformities 
of others—even harmless idiosyncra- 
cies. 

In short, the preparation I recom- 
mend for a scientific career is a good, 
thorough, fundamental education in 
the liberal arts, with more emphasis 
on mathematics and science and with 
special attention to reasoning and 
understanding. 
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—And They Said It Couldn’t Be Done! 


The growth, and success of the Horace Mann insurance companies 


have proven that teachers are good risks and that they have business acumen. 


Gua 20 years have elapsed since 
the teacher welfare committee of 
the Illinois Education Association 
first explored the possibility of an 
insurance program as an extended 
welfare service for IEA members. 
After much effort the committee se- 
cured Blue Cross hospitalization 
services on a statewide basis. After 
four years of trial with this project, 
it was discontinued because the de- 
sired statewide were not 
achieved. 

Commercial insurance firms were 
asked to submit proposals for a 
statewide health and accident insur- 
ance coverage at reasonable rates. 
No satisfactory offer was received. 
“Teachers are poor risks,” was a 
standard reply. 

However, the committee felt that 
on the basis of the previous four- 
year hospitalization experience, 
teachers were not poor risks and that 
there would be ample leeway in cost 
experiences of a “non-profit” hospi- 
talization plan to warrant the crea- 
tion of a teacher-owned company for 
teachers and their families. 


services 


Mutual Company Began 


Subsequently, with the approval 
of its Representative Assembly, the 
IEA created the IEA Mutual Insur- 
ance Co.; $50,000 was needed for 
capitalization. Then a desire was ex- 
pressed for automobile insurance; 
$25,000 more was needed for this 
purpose — plus 500 policy-holders. 
This was found in a Springfield credit 
union which provided such insur- 
ance. The capital of the credit union 
and its policies were fused with those 
of the IEA and of divisions and in- 
dividuals subscribing to shares: thus 
the required minimum of $75,000 and 
500 auto policyholders were secured. 
1959 
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A member of the committee and a 
leader in the credit union, Leslie J. 
Nimmo, a Springfield High School 
classroom teacher, became the com- 
pany manager. He received no salary 
the first year. The directors then— 
as now—received no salaries. They 
labored in the faith that the venture 
would succeed. Succeed it did. 

The Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion became interested in the insur- 
ance program and sought its services. 
Spreading the risks seemed to be a 
good thing, and lowa was admitted. 
The company became the Horace 
Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


More States Are Served 


Subsequently, new states brought 
new capitalization to cover their for- 
mative years. The Horace Mann Life 
Insurance Co. was formed, and is 
similarly controlled and dedicated. 
Now 17 states are served by the Hor- 
ace Mann companies at the instance 
of their own education associations. 

The mutual company, now known 
as the Horace Mann Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., through its policyholders, 
controls the majority of the stock in 
the life insurance company—an old- 
line stock company. The rest of the 
life insurance stock is owned by state 
associations and many teachers who 
were willing to venture money in the 
new service. 

Small, 
quarters were first used for the com- 
panies, and then larger rented quar- 
ters at Springfield. Finally, at an 
annual meeting the board of direc- 
decided on the 
well-constructed 


inexpensive, rented head- 


tors courageousl\ 
purchase of a larg: 
headquarters building at 216-220 
East Monroe Street, Springfield. The 
building, which was to have been a 
hotel, been fully com- 


had neve 


pleted. About a quarter of a million 
dollars was paid for it, and another 
$250,000 was expended to make it 
an ideal office building. This build- 
ing, now debt-free, is valued at more 
than $1,000,000. And they said teach- 
ers were poor risks and had no busi- 
ness acumen! 

Competent and responsible ex- 
perts now advise the securities com- 
mittee on all matters of investment 
The surpluses to the policyholders 
and shareholders have thus grown. 
The companies have long enjoyed 
the highest ratings in the insurance 
field 

Being controlled and directed 
they are, the companies have en- 
tered fields of 
and pupils that others would not 
later— then 
a short while because of 


service for teachers 


venture into until and 
only for 
little or no profit. The motive of the 
companies has been and always will 
be one their 
families, and their pupils at rates 


generally geared to actual experience 


of service to teachers, 


plus adequate surpluses for the pro- 
tection of all 


New Service Added 


Still another new service 
available. It 


recognized that the 


is being 


made has long been 
teacher 
ability 


investments 


average 


does not have the time nor 


to consider carefully 


particularly for long-time, safe re 


turns 


and 


The directors cooperating 


states, again with interested indi 


vidual shareholders, have created 
the Horace Mann Fund, Inc., ap 
proved by federal and state govern 
ment Here 
invest funds as they wish by purchas 
their market 


determined by the current 


agencies teachers may 


ing shares at current 


values 





value of the investments of the 
company. 

Dividends based upon the earn- 
ings and the capital gains on invest- 
ments, carefully supervised by com- 
petent advisers, may be used by 
shareholders to purchase additional 
shares or received as dividend re- 
turns. This is a “middle-of-the-road” 
operation designed to secure reason- 
able capital as well as investment re- 
turn gains. Shares may be purchased 
or sold at the instance of the indi- 
vidual at any time or when their cur- 
rent value is at a requested figure. 
Values will fluctuate as the value of 
the companies’ investments vary; 
but the fairly conservative invest- 
ment policy is designed for fair con- 
stancy through company investment 
returns and returns resulting from 
growth. 

The fund was capitalized origi- 
nally at $106,000—10,600 shares at 
$10 each. The value of subsequent 
shares is determined by the current 
assets in relation to the number of 
outstanding shares. 

Thus, through state association 
action, the desired teacher-welfare 
services have expanded. 


Financial Picture 


The Horace Mann Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. is presently capitalized at 
$400,000. Its earned surplus is $1,- 
000,000. It offers hospitalization, 
health and accident, medical and 
major medical, automobile, and pupil 
insurance of various types. 

The Horace Mann Life Insurance 
Co., offering various types of life 
insurance, is capitalized at $375,000, 
has an earned surplus of $39,000, and 
total insurance of $33,000,000. Policy- 
holders benefit from dividends an- 
nually. 

The infant, the Horace 
Fund, Inec., has already established 


Mann 


itself as a welcome service to 
teachers. 

There were those who said that 
such things could not be done by 
teachers. Teachers have proven 
otherwise. Horace Mann, “the father 
of American public education,” 
would have been proud of teachers 
courageous and competent enough 
to provide such services for their 
profession and the pupils they serve. 
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These twelve persons head the statewide educational groups 


which are affiliated as sections of the IEA. 


Illinois Association of Classroom Teachers. William Lee Hodge, boys’ counselor, 
Thomas Edison Junior High School, Springfield. Education: B.S. and MS., Illinois 
State Normal University. Experience: Palmer School, Springfield—fourth grade, practical 
arts. Professional activities: NEA Department of Classroom Teachers—advisory council 
member. IACT—vice-president and public relations chairman, 1955-57. IEA South 
Central Division—vice-president, 1958-59. Springfield Classroom Teachers Association— 
president, 1954-56. Member—IEA, NEA, IACT, Gamma Theta Upsilon, Kappa Delta 
Pi. Other activities: Sunday school teacher and chaplain, Lutheran Church; director, 
Springfield Soap Box Derby. 

Illinois Association of County Superintendents of Schools. Virgil N. Wheeles, Mur- 
physboro; county superintendent, Jackson County. Education: B.S. and M.S., Southern 
Illinois University. Experience: Rural teacher, elementary teacher and principal, high- 
school teacher and principal. Professional activities: 1ACSS—vice-president, 1957-58; 
executive committee, three years; chairman, Vienna Block, three years. Member, 
special committee of county superintendents to report to School Problems Commission. 
IEA Southern Division—former second vice-president; former member of executive 
committee. Member—IEA, NEA, IACSS, Kappa Phi Kappa, Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club. Other organizations: Illinois Agricultural Association, A.F. and A.M., 1.0.0.F., 
B.P.O.E., F.O.E., Sphinx Shrine Club, Scottish Rite Bodies, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
American Legion. 

Illinois Association of Educational Secretaries. Lola E. Rieke, executive secretary of 
evening divisions, Northwestern University. Education: B.A., Northwestern University; 
further study, Northwestern University and University of Chicago. Experience: Secre- 
tary, A. J. Nystrom and Co. and Barrington Schools. Professional activities: Member— 
IEA, NEA, IAES, National Association of Educational Secretaries. Other organiza- 
tions: Formerly member of League of Women Voters, Barrington Area Council for the 
United Nations, Music Club, Junior Women’s Club. 

Illinois Association of Junior Colleges. Kenneth L. Edwards, dean, Belleville Junior 
College. Education: Ed. B., Illinois State Normal University; A.M., University of Illinois; 
further study, St. Louis University. Professional activities: Member of advisory com- 
mittees to Illinois Higher Education Commission. Member—IEA, NEA, Association of 
Higher Education. Other organizations: Optimist Club; Belleville Chamber of Com- 
merce, member of area plan committee. 

Illinois Association of School Administrators. Lester O. Litle, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy. Education: B.S., Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. and Ed.D., University 
of Missouri. Experience: Teacher of mathematics and science, high-school principal, 
college teacher and lecturer. Professional activities: Member—IEA, NEA, IASA, American 
Association of School Administrators, Quincy Education Association, Adams County 
Schoolmasters. Other organizations: Kiwanis. 

Illinois Association of School Nurses. Florence S. Thompson, school nurse, Rich Town- 
ship High School, Park Forest. Education: University of Washington—bachelor’s degree, 
certificate in public health nursing; further study, University of Chicago. Experience: 
Staff nurse and assistant supervising nurse, county health departments in Washington; 
St. James Hospital, Chicago Heights; school nurse and village nurse, Park Forest- 
organized school and community nursing program and was supervising nurse. Profes- 
sional activities: American School Health Association—member, committee on Functions 
of the School Nurse. Member—IEA, NEA, American Nurses Association, Lakeshore 
School Nurses, local professional groups. 

Illinois Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. W. Walter Loch- 
baum, curriculum coordinator, Streator Elementary Schools. Education: B.S. and M.S., 
Illinois State Normal University; further study, University of Illinois, ISNU, Northern 
Illinois University. Experience: Teacher, Morrisonville; US Army orientation classes; 
principal, Danvers Elementary School and Mt. Auburn Elementary School. Professional 
IASCD-—treasurer, 1956-58. Streator Elementary Teachers Association—legis- 





activities 
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lative chairman, 1957-59. Member—IEA, NEA, ASCD, American Association of School 
Administrators, Illinois Elementary School Principals Association, Pi Gamma Mu, Gam- 
ma Theta Upsilon. Civic organizations: Streator Welfare Council—president, 1956-58, 
Kiwanis Club—president, 1959; Community Chest—budget committee, 1956-59; Streator 
YMCA-YWCA; Boy Scouts—neighborhood commissioner, 1951-54. 

Illinois Association of Secondary School Principals. Thaddeus J. Lubera, associat 
superintendent in charge of instruction (north section), Chicago public schools. Edu- 
cation: Graduated, Chicago Teachers College; B.A., Lewis Institute; M.A., DePaul 
University; Ph.D., University of Chicago. Experience: Elementary teacher and principal, 
high-school teacher and principal, assistant principal (high-school), district superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendent in charge of high schools, principal of Wells Evening 
School, high-school evening counselor, part-time instructor at DePaul. Professional 
organizations: Member—IEA, NEA, IASSP, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Joint Com 
mittee of the School-University Articulation Conferences, Large High. School Principals 
Group, Steering Committee of Illinois Curriculum Program. 

Illinois Elementary School Principals Association. Kenneth S. Hammer, superintendent 
of schools, Morris. Education: Bachelor's degree, Cornell College; master’s, University : 
of Colorado; further study, Oregon State College, University of Illinois. Experience way ee 
Mathematics teacher, junior and senior high school; critic teacher at Western State 
College of Colorado; superintendent of schools, Vermont, Ill.; director of veterans’ 
education for public schools of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; principal, Morris. Professional 
activities: Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision—president. Illinois Council on 
Educational Administration—president, 1956-57. Member—IEA, NEA, IESPA, NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Illinois Association of School Adminis 
trators, American Association of School Administrators, Illinois Association for Super 
vision and Curriculum Development, Association for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, Superintendents Roundtable. Civic organizations: Lion's Club—past president 
American Legion, Eagles, Citizens Committee of the University of Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High School Princi Association. Ernest E. Poe, assistant superin 
tendent, Wheaton public schools. Education: B.S., Indiana Central College; M.A., State 
University of Iowa; further study, Northern Illinois University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Illinois State Normal University. Experience: Science teacher and coach, Winslow 
High School and Wheaton High School; science teacher, coach, and principal, For- x 
reston High School; principal, Wheaton Junior High School. Professional organizations Bak Studio, Palatine 
Member—IEA, NEA, IJHSPA, National Association of Secondary School Principals Miss Rieke 
Illinois Elementary School Principals Association, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Phi Delta Kappa, Illinois State Historical Library, Steering 
Committee of Illinois Curriculum Program, Illinois Council on Educational Adminis 
tration. Civic activities: YMCA board, Wheaton Safety Council, Methodist Church com 
mission on education. ; 

Illinois Retired Teachers Association. Ross Marshall, Joliet. Education: B.S., Univer 
sity of Michigan; further study, University of Michigan, University of Illinois, Colorado 
A. and M. Experience: Teacher of machine shop practice in engineering shops at 
University of Michigan, head of machine shop at Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College. Professional organizations: Member—IEA. NEA, IRTA, National Retired 
Teachers Association. Civic organizations: Independent Voters of Illinois, American 
Legion, Child Welfare League. 

Student Illinois Education Association. George Bueltmann, New Berlin. Education 
Senior at Southern Illinois University. Professional activities: Student National Education 
Association—second vice-president. SIU Student Education Association—president. Mem- 
ber—National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. College activities: Resident Fellow 
position (dormitory counselor). Member—Ole Yellers Club, Men's Residence Hall Mr. Edwards 
Council. 
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Recent interpretations regarding 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS 


for educational expenses 


By WAYNE A. STONEKING 


IEA Reseor h Ass 


ston? 


M*: TEACHERS may save money 
because of recent clarifica- 
tion by the federal Internal Revenue 
Service of regulations relative to 
certain educational expenses. While 
local internal revenue offices are 
permitted some discretion in such 
matters, it is believed that they will 
act in accordance with the follow- 
ing interpretations. “Teacher” as 
used here generally means certified 
school personnel and _ professional 
personnel on the college or univer- 
sity level. 


Deduction Depends on Primary Purpose 

Whether or not a teacher's edu- 
cational expenses are deductible de- 
pends on the primary purpose of 
the additional education. Generally 
speaking, such expenses are deduct- 
ible if the primary purpose is as 
follows: 1) to meet educational re- 
quirements of an employer or appli- 
cable law or regulation imposed as 
a condition to retention of salary, 
status, or employment; or 2) to im- 
prove or maintain skills required in 
employment. Results incidental to 
the primary purpose — such as in- 
creased salary, change of duties in 
the same position, advanced degree, 
etc.—do not destroy the right to de- 
duct educational expenses for in- 
come tax purposes. 

The only educational expenses 
that are clearly not deductible are 
those incurred in first qualifying for 
a position. For public school teach- 
ers this would generally apply to 
those who have not yet received the 
bachelor’s degree. However, a non- 
degree teacher may be allowed to 
deduct educational expenses if he 
can show that his school board em- 
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ploys non-degree teachers in regular 
(not substitute or temporary) posi- 
tions. If the additional education 
was clearly for the purpose of sub- 
stantial advancement in position or 
obtaining a new position, the ex- 
pense would not be deductible. 
Expense of education purely for 
the purpose of fulfilling the general 
cultural aspiration or other personal 
aims of the individual is not deduct- 


ible. 


How Deductions Are Taken 

Where deductions for educational 
expenses 1040 
must be used. Information to aid in 
determining whether such expenses 
are deductible should be included. 
A statement from an authorized offi- 
cial or school officer to the effect 
that the education is required as a 
condition to the retention of the 
teacher's salary, status, or employ- 
ment should be accepted as proof 
that the expenses were incurred for 
that purpose. Where the primary 
intent is to improve skills, evidence 
of courses taken in the teaching field 
should suffice. If or brief 
descriptions of courses do not show 
a clear relationship to the teaching 
field, it should help to indicate that 
it is customary for other established 


are claimed, Form 


names 


teachers in similar positions to take 
such The records 
supporting income tax reports must 
be kept. 

When a teacher, incurring deduct- 
ible away 
from home overnight, he may de- 
duct transportation, meals, and lodg- 
ing costs from gross income on page 
1 of income tax Form 1040, thus 
reducing the taxable amount. The 
standard, 10-percent deduction may 
also be taken if deductions are not 
itemized on page 2. If page 2 deduc- 
tions are itemized, cost of tuition 


courses. usual 


educational expense, is 


and books may be included. If 
deductions are not itemized on page 
2, the cost of tuition and books is 
not deductible. 

When the teacher travels daily 
between one city and another to 
and from university 
classes, his transportation cost is 


college or 
deductible from income on 
page 1 of Form 1040; but meal ex- 
pense is not deductible. The stand- 
ard, 10-percent deduction may also 
be taken. If page 2 deductions are 
the of tuition and 
books may the 
college or university classes are lo- 


gross 


cost 
be included. If 


itemized, 


cated in the same city as employ- 
ment and the teacher goes directly 
from place of employment to class, 
the expense of transportation be- 
tween the place of employment and 
page 1. 
Transportation cost from the place 
of residence to and from classes in 
the same city is not deductible. 
Provided other tests are met, ex- 


classes is deductible on 


penses incurred in attending a work- 
shop sponsored by a_ professional 
educational association, such as the 
IEA or the NEA, would be deduct- 
ible for income tax purposes. Pro- 
fessional dues are also deductible 
on page 2 of Form 1040. Stipends 
granted to high-school and college 
science teachers, including fees and 
allowances for incidental expenses, 
for attendance at a summer institute 
for science sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation are ex- 
cludable from gross income (page 1 
of Form 1040), either wholly or in 
part depending on whether or not 
the grantee is a candidate for a 
degree. 


Retroactive Claims 

If a teacher wishes to file a claim 
for refund for educational expenses 
incurred during a prior tax year, 
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Form 843 must be used. The com- 
pletion of a separate Form 843 is 
required for each year for which a 
refund is claimed. Information justi- 
fying the deduction of educational 
expense should accompany each 
claim for refund. Refunds may be 
claimed for each of three prior 
years; for example, refunds for ex- 
penses incurred in 1955 may be 
claimed before April 15, 1959; re- 
funds for 1956 before April 15, 1960; 
and refunds for 1957 before April 
15, 1961—or all may be claimed be- 
fore April 15, 1959. 

If a teacher has already claimed a 
refund for a prior year and wishes 
to change the claim because of re- 
cent intrepretations, he should file 
an amended Form 848 for each of 
the years involved. 


Questions and Answers 


At the Cleveland convention of 
the NEA in July, 1958, NEA Pres. 
Ruth Stout put the following ques- 
tions to Virginia S. Wraase of the 
division of tax rulings, US Treasury 
Department, who supplied the an- 
swers. 

Q. I live and regularly teach in 
Geneva. During the 
attend the nearest university which 
is in Chicago, 35 miles away. The 
course is a six-weeks course and | 
stay in Chicago during the six-weeks 
period. Am I entitled to deduct my 
including the 


summer I 


traveling expenses, 
cost of my meals and lodging? 

A. Under these circumstances— 
assuming the education is of the 
type for which expenses are deduct- 
ible—you will be entitled to deduct 
as traveling expenses the cost of 
your transportation to the university 
and return as well as the cost of 
your meals and lodging while there. 

Q. Suppose the facts in my case 
are the same as in the question just 
discussed, except that I drive daily 
from Geneva to the university and 
return. The regulations say that 
commuters’ fares are not deductible. 
Does this mean that I can not in- 
clude in my deductible expenses the 
cost of daily transportation between 
Geneva and the location of the un- 
iversity? 

A. No. 


not 


commuters fares 


this 


While 


are deductible, does not 
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apply to the costs of transportation 
between the area of your regular 
business location and a university 
located in a distant city, provided, 
of course, the education meets the 
necessary requirements. No deduc- 
tion is allowable, however, for your 
meals since you are not traveling 
away from home overnight. 

Q. I take courses at night school 
for the primary purpose of improv- 
ing skills required in my employ- 
ment. Three evenings each week | 
go immediately to night school 
classes from the school where I 
teach during the day. Are these 
transportation expenses deductible? 

A. Yes. Under these circumstances 
you are entitled to deduct expenses 
incurred for transportation between 
the school where you teach and the 
school ’ attend 
regardless of whether they are lo- 


where you classes, 
cated in the same or different cities. 

Q. If I take summer school cour- 
ses for the primary purpose of im- 
skills thus 
expenses for transportation between 
my the ' 
which is located in the city where 


proving my and incur 


residence and university 


I teach and live, are my daily trans- 


portation expenses deductible? 
A. No. This is 
the transportation expenses fall into 


a situation where 


the category of commuters fares 
and are not deductible. 

Q. In those cases where the trans- 
portation and traveling expenses 
qualify for deduction, are they de- 
ductible in computing adjusted 
gross income on page | of my return 
or must I| itemize my deductions on 
page 2 in order to claim them? 

A. Those traveling expenses, in- 
and 


cluding meals and lodging, 


transportation expenses which qual-’ 


ify for deduction are deductible in 
computing adjusted gross income on 
page 1 and do not effect your right 
to claim the standard deduction 
This is 


deductible expenses for tuition and 


also true with respect to 


books to the extent your employer 


} 


reimburses you for those items. | 
understand, however, that this is not 
the usual situatio 

Q. How do | treat deductible ex 
penses for tuitic and books if my 


employer does not reimburse me 


for these items? 


A. Deductible expenses for tui- 
tion and books for which you are 
not reimbursed by your employer 
are deductible only on page 2 of 
your return and only provided you 
itemize deductions there in- 
stead of claiming the standard de- 


your 


duction. 

Q. Are educational expenses in 
curred in attending a university dur- 
ing sabbatical leave deductible on 
the same basis as they are in attend- 
ing a summer school session? 

A. Yes. Expenses for education 
giving rise to deductions are deduct- 
ible whether incurred on sabbatical 
leave or otherwise. 

Q. Are 


attending a workshop sponsored by 


expenses incurred in 
an educational association, such as 
the NEA or one of its departments 
state educational association, 
deductible as educational expenses? 

A. I think I am safe in saying that 


a workshop of the type referred to 


or a 


would constitute an educational ac- 
tivity and that expenses incurred in 
connection therewith are deductible 
provided other tests are met. Trans 
portation expenses, for example, 
constituting commuters’ fares would 
not be deductible. 

Q. The regulations say 


penses for education undertaken pri- 


that ex- 


marily for the purpose of substan 
tial advancement, etc 
deductible. How 
prove that his primary intent was to 


are not 


can a_ teacher 
maintain or improve his skills rather 
than to advance his status? 

A. In specific cases, there may be 
other that a 


teacher's primary intent is to main- 


methods of proving 
tain or improve his skills. The regu- 
lations themselves suggest a method 
however, when they say that if it is 
customary for other established 
members of the taxpayer s trade or 
to undertake 


tion, the taxpayer will ordinarily be 


business such educa 
considered to have undertaken the 
education for the purpose of main 
taining or improving skills required 
in his employment, unless, of coursé 
the education is required of the tax 
payer in order to meet the minimum 
require ments tor qualification or es 
tablishment in his intended trade or 
business or specialty therein 


I am sorry if that answer seems a 





little complicated but it is because 
I must refer to all the provisions 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Q. I am a second-grade teacher. 
Because many of my pupils have 
had difficulty in learning to read, I 
decided to take courses this summer 
in methods of teaching reading to 
slow learners. When I told my 
superintendent about my plans, he 
said he would like to assign me next 
year to a remedial reading class for 
the entire elementary school. Since 
my purpose was to improve my skills 
in my present position, will I lose 
the right to deduct my expenses 
just because my assingment may be 
changed next vear as a result of 
taking this course? 

A. Since your primary purpose 
was to improve skills required in 
your employment, the resultant 
change in assignment will not cause 
the expenses to be nondeductible. 

Q. I have taught physical educa- 
tion in grades seven and eight for 
Next year I will be 
education 


many years. 


assigned to physical 
classes in grades eight through 12. 
During the summer I intend to take 
courses in physical education for 
secondary school pupils. I will not 
obtain a new certificate nor a salary 
increase as a result of this education. 
My certificate as a physical educa- 
tion teacher entitles me to teach all 
grades. May I deduct my summer 
school expenses or does my change 
in assignment mean a new position 
that would disqualify the expenses 
for deduction? 

A. Although no intention is stated 
I believe these facts indicate an in- 
tention to improve skills required in 


your employment and, accordingly, 


the expenses are deductible. 

Q. I am required by my employer 
to take courses giving six hours of 
academic credit every two years in 
retain my position as a 
teacher. The nature of the courses 
is not specified by my employer. | 
have no plans for leav ing my present 
empioyment as a teacher. Am I 
required to establish a relationship 
between the courses taken and the 


subject or subjects I am presently 


order to 


teaching? 
The answer to this question is 


“No.” It is not necessary to establish 
a relationship between the courses 
taken and the subject or subjects 
you are teaching. 

Q. The facts are the same as in 
the question just discussed except 
that I take courses giving more than 
the required six hours of academic 
credit. What am I required to show 
in order to be entitled to a deduction 
for the expenses? 

A. You must show a relationship 
between your teaching assignment 
and the courses of education selec- 
ted only to the extent of the excess 
of the courses taken over the courses 
required in order to retain your 
position. 

Q. I am fully qualified as a teacher 
of mathematics in a junior high 
school. I am advised by my superior 
that I will be required to teach 
beginning with the next 
school year. In order to become 
qualified to teach science I must 
take additional courses during the 
summer Am I precluded 
from deducting the 
cause the courses relate to a new 


science 


months. 
expenses be- 


subject? 

A. No. Under these circumstances, 
the education the test of 
maintaining or improving skills as 
well as the test of retaining employ- 
ment and you are entitled to the 


meets 


resultant deductions. 

Q. A mathematician employed by 
an industrial concern takes courses 

education in order to qualify as 
a teacher of mathematics in high 
school. Is he entitled to deduct the 
cost of these courses? 

A. No. The expenses 
courses are not deductible because 
the education was undertaken in 
order to meet the minimum require- 
ments for qualification as a teacher. 

Q. I am required by my employer 
hours of 


of these 


semester 
credit every five 
to retain my employment. | 


to obtain six 
college years in 
order 
take courses providing these six sem- 
ester hours of credit, but I take them 
before the end of the five years. Am 
I still entitled to deduct the ex- 
penses incurred? 

A. Yes. The fact that you take the 
required courses before the end 
the five-year period does not pro- 
hibit the deduction. 





By WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


[ N RECENT YEARS five major research 
studies have attempted to un- 
cover how delinquent children differ 
from their non-delinquent friends 
or peers. These studies were made 
in such far distant places as Boston; 
Los Angeles; Detroit; and Passaic, 
N.J. Yet they report much the same 
story. 

The delinquent child is more like 
than different from his law-abiding 
counterpart; he does not represent 
some special breed of youngster from 
a strange planet in space; he is more 
likely to be just any boy living on any 
street in any town. 


These Are Differences 


When personal 
makeup, back- 
ground, and school adjustments are 
noted, they generally show the de- 
linquent as different from the non- 
delinquent as follows: 

1. Home discipline. 
erratic and 
the delinquent is 


differences in 


home and family 


Discipline in 
his home is runs to 
either extreme; 
frequently and severely punished or 
he is over-indulged and spoiled. 

2. Emotional conflict in home. 
The delinquent's family life consists 
of one battle after another in which 
parents and children find themselves 
in opposing camps. Emotional war- 
fare splinters the family with dis- 
fear, and even hate. 

Lack of success in out-of-school 
ventures. The delinquent is not “very 
good at anything” as he attempts to 
compete or hold his own with his 


play or work group. His delinquent 


trust, 


Dr. Kvaraceus is on leave from Boston Uni- 
versity to direct the special project initiated last 
fall by the National Education Association to 
help schools deal with problems of juvenile delin- 
booklet by Dr Kvaraceus 
Juvenile Delinquency, was published in October, 
1958, by the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational Research 
Association as No. 15 in the “What Re- 
search Says to the Teacher.” 


juency A 25-cent 
series, 
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hese check points will help you determine 


her or not you have a pupil in your class who is 


ulnerable to Delinquency 


acts usually represent an effort at 
being good at something—even if it 
is only in stealing, window breaking, 
or truanting. 

4. Dislike for school. This is no 
Pinocchio preference for Pleasure Is- 
land. This is a white-heat hate for 
school and for persons connected 
with it. 

5. Disinterest in school werk. The 
delinquent child is the teacher's 
worst motivational problem. Try as 
hard as she will, the classroom 
teacher seldom succeeds in raising 
even a spark of interest in school 
activities. 

6. School failure. His report card 
shows him to be in a state of perpet- 
ual bankruptcy. His lack of interest 
and his intent to leave school early 
frequently can be traced to his 
singular lack of success in the aca- 
demic program of the school. As 
might be expected, he frequently is 
held back and is over-age for his 
grade. 


No Plans for Future 


7. Early school leaving. The de- 
linquent intends to leave school as 
soon as the law will allow. Usually 
he has no educational or vocational 
plans for the future. 

8. Truancy. In view of the nega- 
tive school picture the delinquent 
tries to solve his school problems by 
running away. Frequently the tru- 
ancy represents an emotional recess 
period from the jibes and insults of 
the classroom. 

9. Lack of participation in extra- 
curricular activities. The delinquent 
seldom takes part in the organized 
and supervised youth activities that 
are available in school or com- 
munity. He is not the type to submit 
to rules and regulations. 

10. Aggressive attack. In coming 
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to grips with his problems of daily 
living the delinquent always reacts 
in an overly aggressive manner. He 
is always taking it out on property 
and persons. He acts out his prob- 
lems and expresses his feelings in 
an Overt aggressive manner. 

Since these 10 “signs” represent 
the most distinguishing characteris- 
tics which mark the delinquent 
apart from the law-abiding young- 
sters, the researcher warns us: “If a 
pupil in your classes shows a satur- 
ation of these signs, watch out! He 
may now be predisposed, suscept- 
ible, or exposed to the development 
of delinquent modes of adjustment.” 

Children showing a number of 
these tell-tale signals deserve a sec- 
ond look and a helping hand. Early 
detection with some follow-up and 
treatment can spell the difference 
between delinquency and decency. 

How good a job are we presently 
doing in lending a helping hand to 
these children? With the delinquent 
offender our record is not too good. 
These children are hidden in the 
regular classrooms. They are fre- 
quently themselves very confused 
and more often than not are confus- 
ing the teachers. 

The deviate or y different 
child has an extremely difficult time 
in our culture of cosmetics and con- 
formity. The child who is different, 
difficult, or unattractive all too fre- 
misunderstood, 


very 


quently _ is mis- 
judged, and very often rejected in 
the community. This is particularly 
true of the delinquent who, thereby, 
presents some special problems. 
The delinquent is a_ rebellious 
child, full of hate and hostility. But 
he is often met with equal hate and 
hostility on the part of the adult 
community. This emotional involve- 
ment makes an objective and thera- 


Photo from IEA-NEA film 
“Mike Makes His Mari 


peutic climate difficult to attain 
Typically, the press and lay opinions 
—in the guise of a common-sens¢ 
approach, as seen in the curfew 
woodshed, throw-the-rowdies-out- 
of-school appeals—represent not so 
much an attack on the delinquency 
problem as an out-and-out attack 
against the juvenile delinquent him- 
self. 

Similarly, teachers report in a 
west ' that, 
choice, they would least prefer to 


coast study given the 
work with overt-aggressive offend- 
ers, as against all other types of de- 
viate children. In other words, the 
delinquent tends to be “low man on 
the totem pole” of acceptability in 
the classroom. This is well illustra 
ted by the mass expulsion of delin 
quents in at least one large city in 


the United States 


What Is Delinquency? 


Of all exceptional children, the 
delinquent—more than others—defies 
precise definition. It is difficult on 
behavior - misbe- 
line 


the continuum of 
havior-delinquency to draw a 
between mischief and delinquency 
The difference only reflect a 


difference in level 


may 


the irritability 





Schoolhouse Symphony 


Music can be a stepping stone to good 


citizenship and self-discipline, 


as elementary 


pupils learn concentration and 


perseverance through musical activities. 


ACK TO scHOoL each fall means 
back to music for millions of 
American children who are taking 
adventurous steps into a new world 
of harmony, rhythm, and song. 
From kindergarten to high school, 
youngsters of today are learning the 
language of melody and sound. 
Eager fingers of four- and five-year- 
olds grasp rhythm sticks, bells, tri- 
angles, cymbals, and tambourines to 
make tiny-tot harmony. For older 
grade-school children, back to school 
may have meant learning a new in- 
strument or earning a proud chair in 
the school orchestra. 


A Grand Phenomenon 


All over America ukuleles, trum- 


pets, and trombones, autoharps, 
flutes, 
a host of 
tuning up in a giant symphony of 
school children. And this phenom- 
enon of the ‘50s promises to have 
great continuing impact on the na- 


through the 


clarinets, and 


instruments 


violins, pianos, 


other are 


tion’s music vears to 
come. 

The American Music Conference, 
a non-profit organization devoted to 
increasing participation in amateur 
music at all age levels, reports ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 grade-school- 
age children in America now play 
instruments and receive musical 
struction in The group says 
this is a conservative estimate, 
also reports that approximately 90 
percent of the nation’s grade schools 
rhythm band and 


school. 
and 


now provide 
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melody instrument training from kin- 
dergarten on through the primary 
grades. 

In schools throughout the United 
States, the trend toward making chil- 
dren at home with musical instru- 
ments right in the classroom shows 
up in sharp focus. 

Fourth-graders Alliance, Ohio, 
public schools discover the fun of 
music through ukulele classes, begun 
as preparation for learning more dif- 
ficult stringed instruments. 

In Northampton, Mass., 
graders learn to make simple instru- 
ments from scrap material, then play 


sixth- 


them in class 
Grade-school youngsters in Louis- 
ville, Ky.., 


in school 


one of the leading cities 


musical education, are 
playing two and sometimes three in- 
struments by the time they reach 
fourth grade 
Pensacola, Fla., school children 
learn the relationship of music to 
arithmetic and wind up doing better 
both subjects. 
Why this great upsurge in musical 
instruction in grade school? 
Representative comments from ed- 
ucators around the nation indicate 
that music is not taught solely for 
music alone, but as a stepping stone 
to good citizenship, better character 
traits, and improved physical capa- 
bilities. Particularly primary 
, teachers find development of 
natural musical traits in children 


seems to increase their grasp of other 


in the 


grades 


subjects. 


; 
if 


7 


VS 
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Gerard, instrumental 
Claremore, Okla., 
“Band students 


Ronald E. 
instructor for 
grade schools. 
generally are among the most or- 
derly and studious of all our pupils. 
We are not trying to make outstand- 
ing musicians out of all of these boys 
and girls. Rather we are trying to 
teach them good citizenship, and 
learning what discipline 


says, 


they are 
means.” 

“Music shapes life and personal- 
ity more than any other art,” says 
Thaddeus J. Lubera, assistant super- 
intendent of Chicago’s secondary 
schools. “It also teaches punctuality, 
teamwork, discipline, and coopera- 


tion.” 


Music Sharpens Perception 


Ernest Opp, Alton, Ill., music di- 


rector, is convinced, “Music makes 
the student 
sharpening his senses of sight, hear- 


groups, 


more perceptive by 
ing, and touch. 
students learn to observe quickly and 
respond correctly to directive sig- 


Playing in 


nals.” 
Educators say the key to the up- 
surge of music in the grade school 


may be in treating it as an enjoyable 


Education 





group activity. They report that the 
most successful music programs are 
those that avoid the outmoded idea 
that children must have special 
“talent” to play instruments. 

Another common denominator of 
today’s good school music programs 
is the elimination of the special 
“music room” and “music teacher” 
where children come into contact 
with music only once or twice a 
week with an instructor who's “dif- 
ferent” from their own home-room 
teacher. 

Step into neat, quiet Lincolnwood 
School at Evanston, IIL, and you'll 
see home-room teachers leading the 
class in three-part harmony, helping 
youngsters words and 
music for next week’s music festival, 


compose 


and discussing a song flute inter- 
pretation of a simple tune with the 
earnestness of a New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra re- 
hearsal. 

Typical of many schools around 
the nation that use music-making to 
stimulate learning, Lincolnwood 
teachers start handing out simple 
rhythm instruments to children al- 
most as soon as they come through 


the kindergarten door. 


Their Control Is Amazing 


Says Mrs. Virginia Stoll, as she 


watches one of her four-year-old 


charges proudly lead his classmates 


who have bells, cymbals, and tam- 
the 


precision and control the children 


bourines, “It's amazing to see 


learn from playing music together 
At the beginning of the year, they 
did not know to sit still and 
wait for the command to play. Now 


how 


they have developed self-control and 
hold their instruments quiet until the 
leader gives them the signal.” 

Mrs. Stoll 
dispensable to the learning process 
“Musical activities definitely teach 
the children what it 
operate with one another and what 


believes music is in- 


means to co- 


discipline is about in an enjoyable 
manner,” she says. “We use music 
to signal the beginning of activities 
and also to calm things down. The 
children love it and respond en- 
thusiastically.” 

At Lincolnwood, the music activity 
kindergarten 


begun in carries 
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through to the sixth grade. First- 
graders acquire more skill with the 
rhythm instruments to combine 
music with physical activity and 
learning. The classroom piano makes 
its appearance in second grade along 
with introduction to fundamentals of 
musical terms and structure. 
Familiarity with wind instruments 
begins in third grade with use of 
song flutes. Children play in groups, 
create their own tunes, and learn to 
transpose from one key to another. 


Fourth-Graders Branch Out 


By the time they reach fourth 
grade, youngsters are branching out 
into more advanced wind and 
stringed instruments such as violin, 
French horn, and clarinet. Almost 
half of one class were members of 
the beginners’ orchestra, while one 
third more were planning to join 
the following year. None of the chil- 
dren had played a band instrument 
at the beginning of the year. 

Band members receive a half-hour 
group lesson in their particular in- 
struments each week from the in 
strumental Miss 


Marie Goyette. Band rehearsals also 


music director, 


take place each week. Both lessons 


and rehearsals are given during 


regular school hours, and the in 


struments are rented. 

Besides their regular music periods 
where they become acquainted with 
three-part singing. performance on 
the autoharp and more ady anced 


fundamentals of music, many fifth- 


TINY-TOT HARMONY 
begins in kindergarter 
at Lincolnwood Schoo 
in Evanston, which is 
among the 90 percent of 
US elementary schoo!s 
making music an impor 
tant part of youngsters 
everyday lives 


and sixth-graders participate in the 
advanced orchestra. 

The children present programs for 
parents, provide full orchestra ac- 
companiment for their own school 
puppet shows, and take part in an 
annual all-school music festival at 
Evanston Township High School. 

Is music a frill to Lincolnwood 
teachers? Is playing another boring 
routine to pupils? They say this: 

Mrs. Martha Maschmeyer, second 
grade teacher: “From our music ses 
sions, my children are learning pre- 
cision; concentration; coordination; 
and, most important of all, doing 
things successfully together.” 

A curly-haired moppet of nine 
“I never played a song flute before 
and is it fun! Now I'm learning the 
clarinet, too, so I can be in the or- 


chestra next year.” 


Music Develops Responsibility 
Mrs. lrene Smith, fourth grad 


“Making music seems to develop in 
the children a sense of responsibility 
that other 
le ssons “4 
Mrs 


Lincolnwood 


carries over into their 


Bernice Amyx, principal of 


“From every educa 
tional standpoint, our music program 
is one of the most valuable forms of 
citizenship training we provide the 
children. Playing music makes for 
better 


We never have disciplinary problems 


citizens among our students 


with any of our children who hav 


interested themselves in music 





The success of the Future Teachers Organization 


at Haugan School in Chicago indicates that 


recruitment can begin in the elementary grades. 


They’re Not Too Young 


Lager STUDENTs at Haugan 
School in Chicago are learning 
about the teaching profession 
through the work of a future teach- 
ers organization of their own. 

The first week of each new semes- 
ter the 8B and 8A pupils who wish 
to be considered as future teachers 
assemble and elect their own chair- 
man, assistant, and secretary. At the 
first meeting they are told their 
duties and what is expected of them 
in appearance, manners, and school 
achievement. 


Each Is Assigned a Room 


Each future teacher is assigned to 
a room—kindergarten through 4A. 
The future teacher goes to the room 
to which she has been assigned, in- 
troduces herself to the teacher, and 
offers to give whatever help she can. 
She takes over the classroom tempo- 
rarily in emergencies—whenever the 
teacher may have to leave the room, 
is ill, or is absent. The eighth-grade 
future teachers serve as guides to 
visitors and as tutors. 

The chairman of the 8A future 
teachers reports to the office each 
morning to ask if any teacher is 
absent. If a teacher is absent the 
chairman assigns a future teacher to 
take over the room until a substitute 
teacher arrives. 

Early in the semester each teacher 
of grades 2A to 7A is asked to submit 
a list of pupils who wish to join the 
Future Teachers Organization. These 
pupils come to the assembly hall 
during recess periods. They are 
seated according to their grades. At 
the first meeting the principal talks 
with them about good grooming, 
perfect attendance, courtesy and 
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good manners at all times, school 
achievement, and proper attitude. 

The officers of the eighth-grade 
group take over this group and direct 
the meetings, which are held about 
two or three times a month. At the 
meetings special talents and out-of- 
school activities are discussed; a 
talented future teacher may sing or 
play the piano. 

Teachers are asked to assign spe- 
cial duties to the future teacher in 
the classrcom. Some tutor slower 
pupils in reading, spelling, and arith- 
metic. Some are given bulletin board 
duties or special classroom jobs. The 
principal asks the teachers to dignify 
the role of the future teacher as 
much as possible. 

A collection is made in the office, 
with the help of the future teachers, 
of materials about the teaching pro- 
fession. A scrapbook is kept, and the 
material is often read at the open 
meetings. 

The future teachers 
duced at assemblies, to visitors, and 
to the PTA; attention is called to 
them whenever possible. This, we 
believe, encourages the pupils to be 
really serious about becoming future 


are intro- 


teachers. 

Once a year the future teachers 
are asked to write compositions 
about why they want to go into the 
teaching profession. There have 
been some very fine results. 

On the Tuesday before gradua- 
tion each semester, the principal 
gives a “faculty breakfast” for the 
“junior faculty” at recess. The guests 
are the 8A future teachers who are 
graduating. Experienced teachers tell 
why they became teachers, and urge 
these youngsters to join FTA clubs 


in the high schools and to keep alive 
their ambition to become teachers. 

Each semester a group of 7A or 
8B pupils become playleaders, tak- 
ing over the morning recess for or- 
ganized play with pupils in kinder- 
garten through 3A. The physical 
education instructor teaches these 
pupils about 45 games for outdoor 
and indoor recess (for inclement 
weather when pupils can not go out). 
These upper-grade pupils in turn 
teach the games to the younger chil- 
dren. 

At the end of the semester a note- 
book is presented by these play- 
leaders to the principal at the Award 
Assembly. Each playleader has been 
asked to write his reactions to his 
experiences as playleader. Some ob- 
servations are very good. Many play- 
leaders say that their experiences 
with these small children make them 
want to be teachers. 

The school librarian trains pupils 
in all upper-grade rooms as librari- 
ans. They help process, shelve, and 
distribute books. The eighth-grade 
librarians occasionally go from room 
to room to tell stories to the lower 
grades. The head librarian reports 
on books to the student council. 
From this group of student librarians 
come pupils who say they would like 
to become teacher-librarians because 
of their experiences. 

The sponsors of the Future Teach- 
ers Organization are Mrs. Sadie 
Kalmon, principal, and Miss Norma 
Larson, assistant principal. 


‘A Practical Program’ 

Frank Oneal, director of teacher 
recruitment for the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has said, “The two most potent fac- 
tors influencing children and youth 
for teaching are satisfactory and 
stimulating school experiences and 
encouragement from adults, espe- 
cially teachers, who are loved and 
admired by the children.” Mr. Oneal 
has visited Haugan School and 
watched the future teachers at work. 
He says it is “a practical, down-to- 
earth program showing what can be 
done and how to do it. I know the 
program has merit and will work.” 
— Mrs. Sapir Kavmon, principal, 
Haugan School. 
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Playground and hall duty, teaching 
of manners and safety, national 
tests, and community contests all 
take time from the 


teacher's real function. 


By J. B. JOHNSON 


Superintendent 


nity Unit Schools 


T™ CLASSROOM TEACHER has full- 
time employment for 12 months. 
Teaching is not a six- or seven-hour 
day for five days per week for nine 
months per year. Teaching is a pro- 
fessional service and should not be 
measured in terms of hours, days, or 
months. 
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An administrator, a member of the 


va 2 
ot 
‘ . 
OAS 


ae 


faculty of a teacher-training institution, 


and a classroom teacher discuss 


The Growing Load 


on Classroom ‘leaching 


I am sure, due to personal expe- 
rience, that teachers of 20 or 30 
years ago thought teaching was a 
full-time job. I am also sure that if 
they were doing good classroom 
work, their assumptions were true. 
I remember teaching a one-room 
rural school in 1927. I met 26 classes 
each day, did the janitor work, and 
served the community in many other 
ways. The duties, 30 years ago, were 
very light compared with the work 
assigned to the teacher in 1958. 

The picture has changed a great 
deal during the past few decades. 
Many new and important facets have 
appeared on the educational scene. 
Teachers, today, should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of all new teaching 
aids, tests, and counseling services. 
These are not only time-consuming, 
but they require additional training 
and experience. Classroom teachers 


have accepted more and more re- 
sponsibility for the training of youth 
—in morals, manners, attitudes, neat- 
ness, safety habits, conduct on the 
streets and in public 

Our schools have been compared 
The fact that 
Russia put a sphere in orbit before 
did 
wanted to criticize the schools that 
had failed to teach 
The fact 


country sup 


to those of Russia. 


we indicated to those who 
we, as teachers 
mathematics and science 
still remains that our 
plies the superior mathematics and 
science students, engineers, and 
highly trained technicians for the 
true tor the 


past half century and will probably 


world. This has been 


be true in the future. Our high-school 
graduates have won two major world 
had the “know 
and were able to reason and 


These 


wars because they 
how” 
characteris 


make decisions 





tics can be developed in a democracy 
and not in a system such as Russia 
has today or has had in the past. 

Let us examine the duties of the 
classroom teacher. First, she must 
know her subject or teaching level. 
She does not have time to keep two 
pages ahead of the brightest pupil 
in the class. The teacher must be 
able to plan for the fast, the average, 
and the slow learners. This requires 
testing; grading papers; individual 
instruction; supervised study; thor- 
ough assignments; careful evalua- 
tion of each pupil's ability; and in- 
sight into the social, economic, and 
cultural levels of the community and 
the home. 

In addition to professional duties, 
the principal may assign the teacher 
what is called in some schools extra 
duties. This may include recess and 
noon playground and hall duty; 
ticket sales; collection of book rent- 
als; collection of ticket money; and 
general police duty at a school func- 
tion such as a football game, band 
concert, play, or a school program. 


School or Proving Ground? 


We have allowed the school to 
develop into a proving ground for 
many groups; for instance, the 
teacher may be asked to administer 
a battery of tests for the purpose of 
establishing a national norm. The 
various organizations in the commu- 


Increasing expectations of 


patrons, development of special 


educational programs, attention 
to individual differences, and 


finance problems are factors. 


By HANS C. OLSEN 


Professor of Education 


Eastern Illinois University 


gavy work loads that make it 
unreasonably difficult or impos- 
sible for teachers to serve children 
and youth in ways and to the extent 
they believe are important, or that 
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nity have often been led to believe 
that the fate of the nation depends 
on an essay or poster contest. The 
classroom teacher is the last in the 
chain of command; the order goes 
from superintendent to supervisor, to 
director, to principal, to department 
head, to the teacher—and she is 
“stuck” with the job. In many cases, 
there is very little educational value 
in the entire project. The poster or 
essay contest takes the time of the 
teacher and the pupils. It also de- 
tracts from the time that should be 
spent on the regular, planned class- 
room work. 


Subject Matter Most Important 


In general, some schools have been 
so interested in the “side show” that 
they have neglected the main attrac- 
tion—the teaching of subject matter. 
The school exists for the pupils and 
it is my theory that what is best for 
the pupil is best for the school. Of 
course, all of the out-of-class activi- 
ties have some purpose in the total 
educational program, but the main 
purpose of education is to give thor- 
ough and efficient training in the 
academic and vocational subjects. 
Each and every time we assign a 
duty or activity to the classroom 
teacher, we are taking her away from 
the real purpose of her profession. 

The average teacher should attend 
summer school, read, travel, and be 


deny teachers the satisfaction of per- 
sonal needs, jeopardize the quality 
and effectiveness of any school pro- 
gram. 

In schools the country over, many 
and varied factors work against ideal 
or even desirable teaching loads. 
This is not because of any 
spiracy on the part of sinister forces, 
but because of the complexity of our 
society and the stage of development 
in which our schools are. School 
administrations are aware of the 
need for reasonable teaching loads, 
and they have worked to reduce 


con- 


these loads. 

Because of differences 
school districts in educational needs 
and in financial and other resources, 
teaching loads can not be the same 


among 


an active citizen in the community. 
The three months in the summer is 
the only time that is available for 
this type of work. 


Parents Can Help 


If parents would take the time to 
teach manners and safety, help guide 
their children, take full responsibility 
for the PTA and mothers club 
groups, and help with all other out- 
of-school activities, teachers would 
have time to do a better job in the 
classroom. The teaching of subject 
matter, grading of papers, planning 
for group projects, individual instruc- 
tion, and making of clear and 
complete assignments are far more 
important than poster contests or 
preparing Johnny for a Christmas 
play. 

I have not been able to find a 
substitute for the teacher when it is 
necessary to assign playground, hall, 
or cafeteria duties; but I am sure 
that there is a better way of doing 
this type of work. Teachers should 
offer suggestions in regard to this 
problem. 

Teachers need time to rest, pre- 
pare extra work, and do research. 
There are no “coffee breaks” for the 
classroom teacher. I have taught in 
the classroom and it is the most time- 
consuming and exhausting work that 
I have ever attempted. Let's give the 
teacher time to teach. 


in different districts. Since enroll- 
ments, facilities, and needs among 
schools within a district vary greatly, 
teaching loads within a district can 
not be uniform. Nor can teaching 
loads within any single school be 
the same. ) 

Such practical considerations that 
can not be immediately changed, in 
large measure, dictate what teachers’ 
loads will be. This is not to say that 
nothing can be done to make teach- 
ing loads more desirable and equi- 
table. 

Major factors in the determination 
of teaching loads are the generally 
accepted functions of the schools 
and the increasing expectations of 
patrons as to what the schools should 
do for children and youth. 
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Under the constitution and laws 
of the state, each school district must, 
with only minor exceptions, provide 
educational opportunities for all 
children and youth within its bound- 
aries who fall within a specified age 
range. The School Code further re- 
quires that every person between the 
ages of 7 and 16, unless legally 
exempt, must be in attendance every 
day school is in session. The statutes 
also require the district to operate 
its schools a minimum number of 
days each year. To carry out these 
legal requirements, school districts 
have found it necessary to provide 
one or more auxiliary services such 
as transportation of pupils, library 
services, hot lunch programs, and 
the like. 


Increase in Enrollment 


Unprecedented increases in the 
birth rate have resulted in rises in 
enrollments that tax school facilities 
and resources as never before. In 
addition, there is a trend toward 
pupils’ staying in school longer and 
longer. 

As enrollments have grown, teach- 
ers and patrons have become more 
aware of the tremendous differences 
in ability, achievement, interest, and 
needs of pupils in each age level. 
This, in turn, has called for the de- 
velopment of programs that better 
serve the different types of pupils. 
Special needs of our society have 
forced such programs as health and 
physical education, driver education, 
and others into the school program. 

As the public has come to recog- 


Clerical work, conferences, 
help with community 
projects, and a broader 
curriculum combine to tax 


a teacher's time and energy. 


By GLADYS ROBINSON 


First-Grade Teacher 
Fairview School, Rockford 
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nize the value of music, art, guidance 
and counseling services, speech cor- 
rection, and other special programs, 
these also have been added to the 
school program. In addition to these 
are the extracurricular activities, all 
of which must be sponsored and su- 
pervised by the school staff. 


Finance Is Important 


Since the extent to which any 
community can satisfy its educa- 
tional needs depends upon its finan- 
cial and other resources, these are 
important factors in the determina- 
tion of teaching loads. Most school 
districts are in real need of additional 
revenues. This problem is especially 
serious in Illinois because of an anti- 
quated tax system which can be cor- 
rected only by a_ constitutional 
amendment. In most districts some 
or all of the school buildings are 
antiquated and/or inadequate. In 
many districts, teaching equipment 
and learning materials are limited. 

Available staff, effectiveness of 
individual teachers, and maintaining 
an equitable balance play important 
roles in determining teaching loads. 

In setting up teaching loads, the 
types and number of pupils to be 
served, the subjects and activities 
to be scheduled, and the adequacy 
of available teaching space and 
learning materials must be given due 
recognition. Our increasing know!l- 
edge of how human growth, develop- 
ment, and learning takes place and 
our ever-better understanding of 
pupils needs require that teachers’ 
loads be such that they can effec- 


iy ‘HER LoaD has been the concern 

of educators for many years. As 
early as 1863, the National Educa- 
tion Association resolved that work- 
ing conditions must be improved by 
limiting the teacher's labors to meet 
the requirements of health and class 


improvement. In 1932, the NEA 
passed a_ resolution condemning 
large classes which injured the 
child’s education because sufficient 
time could not be given to individual 
instruction. 

In the early 1940s, boards of edu- 
cation, under the guidance of super- 


tively deal with pupils as individuals. 

Although teaching loads can not 
be made equal, they should as nearly 
as possible be assigned equitably 
among teachers so that each carries 
his fair share of the total school load. 
Inexperienced teachers should cer- 
tainly be favored in the assignment 
of teaching positions and teaching 
loads. Routine clerical work of teach- 
ers should be reduced as much as 
possible. 

The members of no other profes- 
sion limit the length of their work 
day or work week. They do not have 
or advocate long summer vacations. 
When their 
policemen and firemen frequently 
work long days and weeks. Business 
and industrial executives, salesmen, 
and self-employed persons generally 
have no fixed work loads or sched- 
ules. Hours of FBI special agents are 
long, and at a moment's notice, they 
must be ready to go anywhere they 


services are needed, 


are ordered. 
Need Mutual Understanding 


None of the foregoing is argument 
for over-loading teachers. But lay 
people need to understand the na- 
ture of a work the 
conditions necessary for teachers to 
serve effectively and well, and teach- 
ers need to understand the real 
problems school districts face in de 


teacher's and 


termining teaching loads. 

Such mutual understanding is the 
basis for determining and maintain- 
ing teaching loads that are satisfying 
to teachers, good for pupils, and fair 
to the community 


intendents, began adopting local 
limits on class size. State education 
associations supported definite stated 
requirements. Within the past few 
years the NEA Representative As- 
sembly has recommended that class 
The 
NEA Classroom 
Teachers that the 
teacher-pupil ratio be one to 25, and 
than 30 


not exceed 30 students. 


Department of 


size 
recommended 


a class size of not more 
students 

In 1955, the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals con 


demned the drop in the quality of 
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instruction that had been the result 
of excessive teacher load, and urged 
that efforts be made to limit classes 
to not more than 25 students. The 
NEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
issued a policy statement in 1955 
with emphasis upon classes of 25. 


NCACSS Recommends 25 to | 


George B. Martin, head of the 
education department and director 
of graduate study at Willamette 
University, reported in an article, 
“Adjusting the Teaching Load” ( Ed- 
ucational Administration and Super- 
vision, November, 1951), that “the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools recom- 
mended, in 1935, a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 25 pupils to one teacher, and 
that a violation of this standard was 
deemed to exist when the pupil- 
teacher ratio exceeded 30 to one.” 

What constitutes a teacher's load? 
Why has this load increased in spite 
of the emphasis upon reduced class 
size? 

Mr. Martin suggests that there 
should be a clear distinction between 
the teaching load and the service 
load. The teaching load consists of 
all the necessary work which directly 
affects teaching: class work, prepara- 
tion for classes, examinations, tests, 
reports, recitations, faculty meetings, 
and such routine work as attending 
or conducting assemblies; commit- 
tee work; departmental meetings; 
student papers; note books; lesson 
plans; parent conferences; clerical 
work connected with physical check- 
ups by dentists, nurses and speech 
correctionists, and audiometer and 
visual -aid assistants; conferences 
with counselors and helping teach- 
ers; curriculum meetings; etc. 

The service load consists of the 
teaching load plus all of the extra- 
curricular, extra-community, and 
extra - administrative activities in 
which teachers participate: the han- 
dling of charity drives, ticket sales, 
collecting lunch money, attending 
PTA and school functions, etc. 

While many of the activities in- 
directly associated with a teacher's 
load are of great value to the work 
of the teacher, educators agree that 
they are time-consuming and could 
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be handled much more efficiently 
and economically by other methods. 

Robert E. Jewett, associate pro- 
fessor of education, in his article, 
“Why the Able Public - School 
Teacher is Dissatisfied” (Education 
Research Buletin, Ohio State Univer- 
sity), attempts to answer the ques- 
tion of why some teachers with a 
passionate desire to promote learn- 
ing, and to stimulate the intellectual 
development of the young, leave the 
classroom. Among several reasons 
which he lists, clerical work seems 
to be the chief obstacle. He men- 
tions as many as 29 clerical jobs; 
many reports must be made out in 
either duplicate or triplicate form. 
Teachers must collect funds for nu- 
merous projects, record such, and 
often keep the money for each. Most 
of such work is for the community. 
Mr. Jewett states, “The school office 
functions, all too often, as an agency 
to farm out clerical work to the 
teachers and then becomes a reposi- 
tory for the finished product.” 


Curriculum Has Expanded 


Among other factors causing the 
continuing increase in teaching load 
is the curriculum. In the early part 
of this century emphasis was on the 
teaching of the three R’s and mem- 
orization of facts. Subject-matter 
courses were limited. Now an ade- 
quate curriculum must contain a 
variety of courses to meet state re- 
quirements. Preparation for college 
must be kept in mind; provision 
also must be made for those who do 
not plan to enter college. The cur- 
riculum must meet requirements and 
be as broad, yet as inclusive, as 
possible, to provide best a well- 
rounded education for all the chil- 
dren of a community. 


Is School Plant Adequate? 


The school plant must be consid- 
ered: Are there sufficient classrooms 
and adequate equipment to provide 
for the welfare of the children and 
the convenience of the teacher? 

A very important and highly con- 
troversial factor is the relative diffi- 
culty in teaching each subject. Some 
subjects are more difficult to teach 
than others; some require more 
preparation as well as more follow- 


up work, It has been suggested that 
adjustments to teaching loads be 
based upon such differences. 

Some educators advocate adjust- 
ing a new teacher's load so that she 
will have a minimum class size. How- 
ever, they suggest that in so doing, 
the more experienced teacher should 
not be over-burdened. 

There is a difference in difficulty 
dependent upon the grade level. 
Until recent years not much thought 
was given to the class size of a pri- 
mary teacher. Leading educators 
now agree that there should be very 
small classes in the primary grades, 
to provide for as much individual 
instruction as necessary. 


Other Factors 


Probably many other factors — 
heavy enrollments, increased birth 
rate, working parents, the influence 
of TV programs, and the insecurity 
brought about by world affairs— 
indirectly affect teaching load. 

Someone has said that in working 
there is a level of greatest efficiency, 
beyond which the fatigue caused by 
strain of expended energy increases. 
Since the teacher’s main function is 
to deal directly with children, there 
should be sufficient time and energy 
for this most important work. The 
teacher needs time to make this a 
creative job, rather than a breath- 
less, continuous expenditure of en- 
ergy from the first bell to the last. 

Marion Cranmore, principal of 
Burns Park School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in her article, “Free Time for 
Teachers” (NEA Journal, February, 
1954), states, “Elementary teachers 
are enthusiastic about today’s rich 
and challenging curriculum. They 
are stimulated by the existing po- 
tentialities of the resources at their 
command. But they are only hu- 
man. 

“By the end of the school day, 
they are so worn out that their en- 
thusiasm has diminished to a marked 
degree. ... Faced with the immedi- 
acy of checking papers in the eve- 
ning, doing the inevitable clerical 
work, and preparing materials for 
tomorrow's use, the zest for search- 
ing out new ideas and less routine 
ways of teaching may be almost non- 
existent.” 
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DR. HARVEY WHITE, teacher for the nationwide 
TV course, demonstrates “Accelerated Motion.” 


oe. 200 Illinois teach- 
ers have joined thousands across 
the country in what is being termed 
“a bold experiment.” They are stu- 
dents in the largest class in the 
nation: the Atomic Age Physics TV 
course, first to be offered coast-to- 
coast for college credit. 

The course is telecast five morn- 
ings a week at 6:30 a.m. over 143 
NBC stations, including six in this 
state. Twelve colleges and universi- 
ties in Illinois have joined nearly 250 
in the US and Puerto Rico partici- 
pating in the project. 

Idea for Continental Classroom— 
the title of the program—originated 
with the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and 
the National Broadcasting Co. Fin- 
ancial backing was provided by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and the Ford Foundation, and 
industries: Bell Telephone 
Standard Oil Co., General 
Foods Fund, International Business 
Machines, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Foundation, and United States Steel. 


by six 
System, 


Dr. White Is Teacher 

The national teacher is Dr. Harvey 
E. White, professor and vice-chair- 
man of the physics department at 
the University of California. Other 
internationally known scientists, in- 
cluding Nobel prize winners, present 
lecture-demonstrations from time to 
time. Dr. White, a physics teacher 
1959 
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continental classroom 


-a physics course on TV for teachers, students, and 
phy 


many interested 


By PHILIP LEWIS 


Member, AACTE Subcon 
Director, Bur 


ttee on Television 
Materials, Ch 


reou of Ins tiona 


for more than 30 years, also has writ- 
ten five college texts. 

National AACTE coordinator for 
academic matters is Dr. Edwin 
Adkins, on leave as director of edu- 
cation at the State University Col- 
lege for Teachers in Albany, N. Y. 
Currently, he is devoting consider- 
able time to an evaluative study of 
the project in an effort to determine 
its success. 

Although the course was designed 
primarily to bring high-school teach- 
ers of science up to date on recent 
developments in physics theory and 
practice, the 
composed of persons in many walks 
of life. the 
course is being followed by en- 
gineers, homemakers, technicians, 
gifted high-school pupils, Army per- 
sonnel, penitentiary inmates, tech- 
nologists, the handicapped, college 
interested in 


audience is 


viewing 


In addition to teachers, 


students, and others 
learning more about recent scientific 
progress. 

Cooperation on the part of colleges 
and universities has been outstand- 
ing. At Loyola University in Chicago 
a special telephone 
for 


for instance, 


service instituted course 


registrants. A Lovola physics profes 


was 


sor volunteered to remain on duty 
each Saturday morning to answer 
any questions called in by interested 
citizens. 
Praise for this joint undertaking 
by professional educators, commer- 
cial broadcasters, and industry has 
sources, A mother 
example, wrote: 


habits of our 15- 


come from many 
in Naperville, for 
“The late-sleeping 
year-old son had for 
problem. Now, however — since the 
advent of Continental Classroom — 
it is he who serves as the alarm clock 
for the entire family!” In Quincy, 


years been a 


“spectators” 


throughout the nation. 


n Teacher Educat 


cago Board of Edu 


the Industrial Association there has 
offered its services to industry as a 
clearing house for information and 
as a sponsor of “briefing sessions” in 
the association’s conference room. 

The press, too, has lauded the en 
deavor, with editorials appearing in 
The 


London Economist had this to say 


papers both here and abroad. 


“One of the great virtues of this pro- 
is that it 
outstanding teacher to 
many In the Chris 
tian Century there appeared this 


gram — and of television — 
brings the 
more students.” 


comment: “Some authorities believe 


that this ‘largest class in the history 
is deeply significant 
the 


establishment of national television 


of education’ 


and will, if successful, influence 


classes in other subjects.” 


Planning Another Course 
And, AACTE 


subcommittee, this prediction may 


according to the 


come true. Research already has 
been instituted to determine what 
course should be offered in 1959-60 
Under consideration are mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, and political science. 

Participating colleges and univer 
sities in Illinois—like others through 
out the land 


implementing the 


have local autonomy in 
course on their 


They 


charge normal tuition fees and sup- 


respective campuses may 
plement the TV presentations in any 
The 


semester hours of 


manner they see fit majority 
are offering three 
credit, with laboratory sessions 
problem-solving assign 
White 
prepared both mid-term and _ final 
but the 


may compose their own 


seminars, 0 
ments compulsory. Dr has 


examinations institutions 

When the second semester of Con 
tinental Classroom begins Feb. 11 
it is anticipated that enrollment will 





increase significantly. Dr. White will 
devote the entire 80 lessons exclu- 
sively to nuclear and atomic physics. 
Persons wishing to enroll for credit 
or receive additional information 
may contact the local coordinators 
at the following cooperating institu- 
tions in Illinois: Dr. Harold Moore, 
Bradley University, Peoria; W. L. 
Groenier, Chicago Teachers College 
(North Campus); Dr. Glenn Q. 
Leffler, Eastern Illinois University; 
Dr. Akihiko Yokosawa, Illinois State 
Normal University; Mary L. Mc- 
Partlin, Loyola University, Chicago; 
Mrs. Elsie McNabb, Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur; Sister Mary Teresa, 
Mundelein College, Chicago; Dr. 
John E. Bower, Northern Illinois 
University; Sister M. Bonoventure, 
Rosary College, River Forest; The 
Rev. Erhard J. Kuester, Quincy Col- 
lege; Sister M. Josette, St. Xavier 
College, Chicago; or Roger M. Mor- 
row, Western Illinois University. All 
of these institutions except Millikin 
offered the TV course for credit dur- 
ing the first semester. All 12 will 
offer credit the second semester. 


ILLINOIS NEEDS GOOD SCHOOLS 


Experimental 
Course 

Brings Physics 
Up to Date 


Physics studegts at University High 
School, laboratory school of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Education, are 
learning about wave motion with two 
pieces of borrowed equipment—one from 
the nursery, the other from the research 
laboratory. They are being taught by a 
new method designed to bring high-school 
physics up to date and make it attractive 
and exciting to young people. 

“Slinky,” coil-spring toy in 
length “king-size” version, has been sus- 
pended from the ceiling and stretched 
across their physics laboratory. Wave mo- 
tion can be observed throughout the length 
of coil when tensions are altered in any 
section 

From the research laboratory, they have 
borrowed the idea of the “ripple tank,” 
a device permitting observation of water 
waves under varying conditions. Light is 
directed through water moving in waves 
over clear plastic obstructions of different 
shapes. The wave shadows fall on a screen, 


a triple- 


This is what Illinois citizens will be seeing on mony billboards this year 


This month approximately 375 outdoor 
posters, calling attention to the urgent need 
for more teachers, will appear throughout 
every county in the state of Illinois. They 
are a part of a project sponsored jointly 
by the Illinois Association of Sc hool Boards, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the Illinois Education Association, 
in cooperation with the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Association of Illinois. This is the third 
year for the cooperative venture 

The three organizations—IASB, ICPT, 
and the IEA—pay the costs for the poster 
sheets and shipping charges. Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association, as a public service, 
provides the space and the services re- 
quired in putting up the posters. 

The primary purpose of the billboard 
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campaign is to help improve the attitude 
of the public and the legislature toward 
the needs of Illinois schools. The poster 
this year stresses the need for good schools, 
as well as the need for more teachers 
Everyone should realize that good schools 
include many things—good teachers; 
adequate and appropriate equipment; well- 
planned buildings; interested, well-in- 
formed, capable school boards; coopera- 
tive, active parents; and sufficient money. 

All citizens (This includes every em- 
ployee of the board of education.) should 
strive to make every school better than it 
is today. They should work to eliminate 
provincialism without sacrificing the bene- 
fits which accrue from vision, ability, and 
activity on the local level 


U. of I. Photo 
THE “RIPPLE TANK” used at Urbana’s Univer- 
sity High School for the experimental physics 
built by University of 
laboratory technicians. Prof. David Page, in- 
structor for the course, and a student watch a 


program was Iinois 


shadow of waves moving through the water 


where the students study them through 
home-made _stroboscopes. 

Both experiments have been devised for 
the new physics course, which was tried 
out during 1957-58 in University High 
School and seven other schools through- 
out the country. Reports from the schools 
indicated “the bright students are devour- 
material, and mediocre stu- 
very 


ing the new 
dents are being stimulated to do 
well.” There are about 200 schools and 
more than 10,000 participating 
throughout the nation this year 

The course is being prepared by the 
Physical Science Study Committee, a non- 
profit group organized in 1956 with a 
grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion. Headquarters of the project is Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, which 
is administering the work. The National 
Science Foundation, Ford Foundation, 
Fund for Advancement of Education, and 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation are spon- 
soring the program 

The PSSC hopes to overhaul and up- 
date the science curriculum of the nation’s 
high schools, to bring science courses into 
line with recent developments “so that 
students won't spend an entire physics 
Newton's laws and then hustlk 
theory in the last two 


students 


course on 
through 
weeks of 
The physics course involves a new text 
book; a set of monographs to provide 
further reading; designs for simple do-it- 
yourself laboratory equipment to illustrate 
the principles covered in the text; a series 
of teaching films, with teaching notes, to 
show what can’t be covered in the lab; 
teachers manuals; and appropriate exami- 


atomic 


nations. 
Summer institutes and 
grams are being sponsored by PSSC in 


in-service pro- 


order to prepare high-school science 


teachers to teach the course 





SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page !95) 


The youngster who finds a parallel 
in the study of music and in explora- 
tions into the realm of science and 
mathematics would be surprised at 
the distinguished company he has. 

Of 46 top scientists and deans of 
leading US technological institutions 
who responded to a recent poll by 
the American Music Conference, 70 
percent maintained that the study 
of music is of great importance in 
preparing youngsters for scientific 
pursuits. Two thirds of the scientists 
queried said they continue to play 
instruments themselves. 

In another poll conducted by 
AMC, children in 38 of 43 families 
headed by career scientists, play in- 
struments. Half of these family 
groups are multiple instrument fami- 
lies. Among them are some families 
of six, all of whom play instruments. 
And several children are able to per- 
form on three different instruments! 

In the galaxy of noted US scien- 
tists and leaders in technology are 
many who play instruments in their 
leisure hours. Dr. Edward Teller, 
the “father of the H-Bomb” and asso- 
ciate director of the University of 
California's Radiation Laboratory, 
relaxes regularly at the piano. 


‘Recalls Band Days’ 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, top scientist 
on the National Defense Committee, 
plays the flute. Dr. James Killian, 
former president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, likes to 
recall his band days as a schoolboy. 
As MIT president he saw to it that 


budding engineers and _ scientific 
leaders received a more meaningful 
education through inclusion of 
courses in music, art, and literature, 
along with their calculus and ad- 
vance hydrodynamics. 

In an era clouded by the shadow 
of the intercontinental ballistics mis- 
sile, and the constant threats of war, 
perhaps the greatest tribute yet paid 
to music-making in the classroom 
came from the Evanston schoolboy 
who laid down his clarinet to say: 

“I don’t seem to have any ugly 
thoughts when I play. It just relaxes 
me and makes me feel good.” 
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IN THE HEART of our nation’s 
capital—only five blocks from the 
White House (circled at right) and 
a swift cab trip from Capitol Hill 
(upper left)—is the new home of 
the National Education Association 


D-Day for Education 


The building that the faith of more 
than a half million American teachers built 
—the Education Center of the National 
Education Association—is to be dedicated 
during special ceremonies in the nation’s 
capital Feb. 8 to 10 

The eight-story structure of blue-green 
glass and white marble represents a 
$7,000,000 investment by these teachers— 
members of affiliated educational organi- 
zations. Funds to build the center were 
raised during a five-year campaign 
launched in 1953. 

Called the “Miracle on Sixteenth Street” 
by Frank W. Hubbard, NEA assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary for information services, 
the new home of the world’s largest pro- 
fessional organization is a monument to 
the American teacher and to the associa- 
tion which is dedicated to the “welfare of 
children and to the education of all peo- 
ale.” 

Dr. Hubbard is general chairman of the 
Dedication-Days planning committee. He 
said that more than 1000 local associations 
are now making plans for community 
observances. 

Among distinguished guests invited to 
witness ceremonies in Washington will be 
members of Congress, government officials, 
NEA officers, state directors, presidents 
and executive secretaries of state education 
associations, a group of local association 
presidents, and representative members of 
the NEA and departmental staffs. 

Prominent laymen who will join in 
D-Day celebrations include Erwin Can- 
ham, editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, and presidents Karla V. Parker, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
William Shannon, National School Boards 
Association; and Henry Toy, Jr., National 
Citizens Council for Better Schools. 

Speakers at the opening ceremony on 
Sunday, Feb. 8, include Sarah Caldwell, 
classroom teacher from Akron, Ohio, and 
former NEA president; Karl H. Berns, 
NEA assistant executive secretary for field 
operations; and A. C. Flora, chairman of 
the NEA board of trustees. 

During the next two days, programs in 
the center's 700-seat auditorium and in 
the Presidential and Congressional Rooms 
of the Statler Hote! will feature formal 
addresses by distinguished congressional 
and government officials and educators 


and discussions on the essentials of effec- 
tive education by prominent laymen 

Among NEA officers, both past 
present, who will play important parts in 
the dedication ceremonies are Pres. Ruth 
Stout; past-presidents Lyman V. Ginger 
and Corma Mowrey; Vice-Pres. W. W 
Eshelman; former Executive Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens; and NEA Executive Sec- 
tary William G. Carr. 

Other educators who will either make 
formal addresses or speak in discussions 
include Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University; John Fischer, superintend- 
ent of schools, Baltimore, Md.; Stephen M 
Corey, dean, and John K. Norton, profes- 
> Co umbia 


and 


sor emeritus, Teachers College, 
University; Martin Essex, superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio; Ewald Turner, pres- 
ident of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Mrs. Edna Griffin, 
room teacher from Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Arthur F. Corey, secretary of 
the California Teachers Association 
Bringing a special message on “Educa- 
tion and the National Welfare” will be 
Arthur S. Flemming, new secretary of the 
US Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare At the final Tuesday 
night Dr. Carr will sum up the Dedication- 
Days observances following a brief candle- 
light ceremony. Music will be provided 
by the NEA choral group. Robert A 
Luke, president of the NEA’s Staff Organ 
will gift for the 


‘ lass- 
and 
executive 


session 


ization, new 


building 


present a 


NEA Photos by Carl Purcell 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS contributed $554,147 to- 
ward the new NEA heodquvarters building in a 
five-year campaign. Of this total, $540,150 come 
from 3601 new life memberships. The building is 
located on Washington's “Avenve of Presidents 





School Nurses Explain Organization and Purposes 


One of the newest sections of the Illinois 
Education Association is the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Nurses. Investigation 
and original organizational work was done 
by a steering committee formed at a meet- 
ing of school nurses at New Salem State 
Park in June, 1957. In October several 
local divisions of school nurses were or- 
ganized; a constitution was adopted at a 
statewide meeting at Allerton Park. In 
November the IEA board of directors ap- 
proved the submission of the constitution 
to the IEA Representative Assembly, and 
at the 1957 Annual Meeting the assembly 
voted in favor of sectional affiliation for 
IASN. 

IASN was organized to promote better 


school health programs; to improve the 
welfare and raise the educational stand- 
ards of school nurses; to encourage fellow- 
ship and unity of thought and action 
among them; and to encourage member- 
ship in professional nursing organizations. 

Any registered professional nurse is eli- 
gible for membership in IASN if she is 
an active member of the IEA, is a public 
health nurse certified in Illinois, or is work- 
ing toward certification while employed 
full-time as a school nurse. For member- 
ship information write to Dorotha F. Dean, 
620 East Garfield, Decatur. 

On the executive board of IASN are 
Mrs. Florence Thompson of Park Forest, 
president; Mrs. Helen Dimschultz of 
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Skokie, secretary; Miss Dean, treasurer; 
one member-at-large; one member from 
each of the several local divisions; and 
the nurse employed by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
serves as an ex-officio member. 
—Dorotua F. Dean, Decatur; treasurer, 
Illinois Association of School Nurses. 


QUADRENNIUM 

(Continued from page !77) 

created an auditing division within 
the office, which has been at work 
since the early part of this year. It 
has been of great assistance to school 


_ districts throughout the state in the 


proper preparation of reports which 
are subject to audit by our office. 
This division has more than earned 
its keep in monies it has saved. 
With all the new assignments 
which have been given to the office 
by the legislature, and there are 
many more than the ones I have 
enumerated, we never lose sight of 


| the fact that educational leadership 


geared toward the improvement of 
the classroom is still predominantly 
important. Without that philosophy, 
all the rest matters little. Actually, 
all these other programs and serv- 
ices are geared to improved teacher- 
relationships, although the 
average layman may not realize this 
fact. Under the American system of 
education, the goal is a full educa- 
tional opportunity for every boy and 
girl. 

As a closing observation, let’s con- 
sider the criticism which education 
has received. Some of it is in order, 
and some of it is not. We are not 
good teachers and administrators if 
we are not “all ears” to constructive 
criticism. Such and ap- 
praisal is needed in order that educa- 


criticism 


tional progress may continue. We 
must expect criticism of another 
kind, even though not in order. As 
one of my fellow chief state school 
officers recently said: “If we have a 
legal problem, we properly go to a 
lawyer for advice. If we have a 
water or sewer problem, we right- 
fully consult a municipal engineer. 
But if we have an edueation prob- 
lem, everyone thinks he or she is the 
last word in authority just because 
he or she has had an education.” 
Finally, I believe that guidance 


| today occupies a more important 
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plaee than ever before, and right- 
fully so. Much remains to be done 
in the field of guidance. For in our 
present social order, a competent 
and adequate guidance program 
must satisfy a need that can be 
taken care of in no other way. The 
challenge in this field is certainly 
one which requires a high priority 
in educational attention. We in the 
field of education have accepted 
every challenge and worked to meet 
them. 

As I leave the office, many un- 
solved problems remain. I hand on 
to my successor good wish and sup- 
port, statewide in nature, and wish 
him every success in coping with the 
many problems with which he will 
be faced. The most important task 
of government is that of continually 
working to improve public educa- 
tion of our children, the most valu- 
able resource of any land. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


(Continued from page 182 

With a large nail, some insulated 
bell wire, and a dry-cell battery, 
simple experiments demonstrate the 
properties of an 


how an electromagnet works. A 
simple electric motor is constructed 


with nails, a large cork, a short piece | 
of glass tubing with one end melted | 


closed, several feet of insulated bell 
wire, and a mounting board. 

An outdated telephone’s simple 
electric generator demonstrates the 
application of energy to the rotor, or 
armature, to produce electricity. 

Many other uses of electricity and 
electromagnets can be demonstrated 
through the construction of elemen- 
tary flasher signals, buzzers, bells, 
stop-and-go signals, and magnetic 
cranes. Several students learned the 
Morse Code in order to send “dot 
and dash” messages with flashers or 
buzzers. A large traffic signal—with 
red, yellow, and green lights—was 
built and operated by the students. 

Upper-grade students at Tallula 
built a model town as a culmination 
of their unit on electricity—adding 
street lights and traffic signals which 
worked. They also built a buzz board 
which contained questions and an- 
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electromagnet. | 
Blackboard drawings explain further | 


PALMER METHOD 


* A MUST IN YOUR 
LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM 


at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 


BOOTH G-9 + 11 


1957 EDITION! 


@ TAUGHT TO MORE PUPILS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
HANDWRITING PROGRAM 


‘NY 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


Writing Textbooks) 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 


from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 27¢ each 


(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


























MANUSCRIPT WRITING BOOKS 





MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable 
workbook for manuscript writing for 
first graders, designed to accompany 
the teacher's manual described below. 
Copyright 1956. 37¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 


(Workbook) 
New, 


revised consumable workbook 


for second graders to accompany the 
teacher's manual described below. 


Copyright 1957. 


46¢ each 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher's Monvol) 


New improved 1958 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out with 
the correct procedure and makes manuscript 
writing a pleasure for both pupil and teacher 


Palmer Method Fountain 


Pen n= 
American Handwriting 
Scale ; 55¢ 
Write for free catalog and information on 
all other handwriting materials. 


75¢ 


Teacher's Manvel FREE with individual orders 
of 20 or more workbooks described above 


$1.35 each 
NEW—RITE-HOLD PEN 


Pupil tested, new disposable ball point pen, 
designed for proper holding while writing— 
§ exterior colors (red—black—blue—yellow 
and green). Pen meets all federal G.S.A 
tests 


Each 


A. N. PALMER CO, 
902 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, WN. Y. 
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swers about inventors and inven- 
tions related to electricity (A wrong 
answer brings a loud buzz. ), an elec- 
tric boat, and a telegraph. 

Chemical as well as physical and 
electrical movement can be empha- 
sized in elementary science classes. 
Mrs. Agnes Ingham’s sixth-grade 
students at Greenview Grade School 
have assembled a science kit at a 
cost of only $1.60, to help them in 
their study of chemistry. Articles 
from kitchen shelves, and some do- 
nated by interested persons in the 


community, have been added to sup- 
plies purchased from the dime-store. 

Formation of crystals through 
chemical reaction was visible to the 
students when they made a “chemi- 
cal” garden by pouring salt, water, 
and coloring over cinders. An Epsom 
salts solution was brushed on glass, 
and then pictures were painted over 
it. Students could watch the forma- 
tion of crystals on the glass. 

Simple rockets were designed by 
the students—using such materials as 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 


Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


pop bottles, corks, 


paper vanes, 





Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho | ndian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chef Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan — Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carsor. 


Level D 
Buffalo Bull 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 70 


handkerchief parachutes, etc. A 
vinegar and soda solution provided 
the launching power, illustrating the 
propellant power of gases. 

As a part of their science program, 
the seventh- and eighth-grade classes 
at Tallula study first aid. Class mem- 
bers upon completion of the course 
receive Red Cross Junior First Aid 
Certificates. The greatest emphasis 
is on safety; the second objective is 
what to do—and not to do—in case 
of accident or illness. 

Students learn artificial respira- 
tion, and must be able to administer 
it continuously for five minutes. They 
practice bandaging, and master 22 
different bandages. Simple splints 
are demonstrated. 

Students are required to make a 
scrapbook of pictures and articles 
about real accidents, adding what 
first aid should be administered in 
each accident. The class is divided 
into groups, and each group writes 
a play concerning some phase of 
safety which would apply to the 
community. Each play is presented 
before the rest of the class. Cor- 
relating art and safety, the class 


| draws a safety poster. 


Students Are Tested 


Mrs. Lucille Raffety, the teacher, 
gives students a test in both practi- 
cal work and on textbook material. 

These are but a few of the ways 
in which elementary teachers can 
guide youngsters to observe their 
surroundings and to stimulate a curi- 
osity to find out more about them. 

Mr. Nachtnebel says the most im- 
portant step is “to stimulate the de- 
sire to learn the answers to the 
questions of why and how,” and to 
teach the student to use reference 
materials to help him. 

All of these teachers agree that 
the best way to do this is to provide 
the greatest amount of firsthand ex- 
perimentation possible. Mrs. Wilson 
urges, “Allow them the pleasure and 
thrill of learning by trying it out 
for themselves.” 

Elementary science in a rural area 
does have a special significance. And 
Mrs. Dierks adds, “The world of 
nature is amazing, exciting, and in- 
teresting to everyone; and it is all 
free.” 
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What Are You? 

Are you an active member, 

The kind that would be missed, 
Or are you just contented 

That your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meetings 

And mingle with the flock, 
Or do you stay at home 

And criticize the knock? 
Do you take an active part 

To help the work along? 
Or are you satisfied to be 

The kind who just belongs? 
Do you work on committees 

To see there is no trick? 
Or leave the work to just a few 

And talk about the clique? 
So come to meetings often 

And help with hand and heart 


Don't be just a member 


But take an active part. 
OO ae 
Ihink = th over, sister, 


You know right from wrong 


J 
Are you an active member 
Or do you just belong? 


DELINQUENCY 


ic 


Continued from page !93) 

or the tolerance level of the author- 
ity figure. Hence, delinquency 
trends—up or down—may reflect a 
shift in the “get-tough” policy in 
dealing with young offenders, rather 
than in any real increase or decrease 
in the incidence of delinquency. 

With the behavioral deviates 
more than with handicapped chil- 
dren, there is a heavy social- 
environmental-cultural invelvement. 
Even when the delinquent act is 
conceived as an interaction between 
the factors under the skin with fac- 
tors in the environment, the tend- 
ency has been to over-emphasize the 
variables in the personal make-up, 
and to overlook the cultural and 
sub-cultural forces that act as pow- 
erful determinants of behavior and 
misbehavior. 

The community will face its re- 
sponsibility to delinquent children 
only when it sets up systematic tech- 
niques to uncover these children at 
an early date, to study and diagnose 
their needs, and to utilize all the 
community's resources in helping 
and treating them. This should not 
be a hit-or-miss business. It must be 
a systematic and scientific search for 
vulnerable children and for children 
who need help. This must be fol- 
lowed by a program of aid in which 
all the professional personnel in the 
community take a positive point of 
view, and combine, through effec- 
tive teamwork, to help each child. 
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all that 

will be there 
when you 
get there 


is what 
you send 
on ahead 











NEWS” 
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DATES AND PLACES 


Teaching Career Month—April 

“You Can't Pull Good Teachers Out -of 
a Hat” is a special leaflet describing the 
pu of Teaching Career Month, which 
will be observed in April, and listing 
materials available for local observances. 
For a copy of the booklet, write to Teach- 
ing Career Month, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. This second observance is 
being coordinated by the NEA Press and 
Radio Relations Division. 


PR Conference to Be Mar. |4 


A government relations executive from 
California; experienced newspaper and ra- 
dio and TV representatives from Rockford 
and Peoria; and an Illinois teacher-admin- 
istrator with 26 years of experience will 
speak at the 11th annual School Public 
Relations Conference. The meeting, spon- 
sored by the Illinois Education Association 
and Illinois State Normal University, is to 
be held at Normal on Saturday, Mar. 14. 

Robert E. McKay, who handles legisla- 
tive activities of the California Teachers 
Association, is to be the luncheon speaker. 
A past-president of the National School 
Public Relations Association, he also is 
a former newspaper reporter and editor 
who spent three years as a public relations 
officer in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. McKay’s address, like that of the 
opening general session and section meet- 
ings, will be keyed to the general theme 
of “Improving School Public Relations.” 

The all-day conference will open with 
a general session at 9:30 a.m., following 
registration. “Educators and Editors” will 
be the topic of the interview-type talks 
by C. Hjalmer Nelson, managing editor 
of The Rockford Morning Star, and his 


Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 


wife, Isadora Haight Nelson, who is Sun- 
day editor. Both attended the University 
of Wisconsin and have been with the 
newspaper since 1930. 

Mr. Nelson began his newspaper career 
on the Escanaba, Mich., Daily Press; Mrs. 
Nelson, with the Freeport Journal Stand- 
ard. 


Representing radio and TV personnel on 


208 


C dun, 


the opening pane! will be Richard Roll, 
director of public affairs and news for 
WTVH, Peoria, since the spring of 1958. 
He began his career in Zanesville, Ohio, 
and has served as White House news cor- 
respondent for the Liberty Broadcasting 
Co. and with the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co. in New York. Recently he represented 


—Rez Portrait Studio 
and Camera Shop 


Mr. Roll 


—Photo by John Howell 
Mr. McKay 


WTVH at the Brussels Fair, at the Marine 
landing in Lebanon, and in Moscow. He 
served as a teacher of radio, speech, and 
drama at Heidelberg College, Ohio, al- 
though not a college graduate. 

Representing educators on the opening 
panel will be the IEA public relations 
chairman, Supt. L. Goebe! Patton of West 
Frankfort. He served as president of the 
IEA Southern Division and public relations 
chairman for the division before becoming 
state chairman. 

Core of the conference will be the sec- 
tion meetings at which newspaper, radio, 
and TV representatives and school board 
members will serve as consultants. 

Reservations made in advance will be 
$2.50 per person. A fee of $1 and lunch- 
eon iain of $2 will be charged those 
not registering in advance. Details of 
the conference are being worked out by 
the IEA division public relations chair- 
men and the conference co-chairmen, 
Claude Vick of the IEA and Gertrude 
Hall of ISNU. 


‘Individual Freedom’ 

The 1959 session of the Williamsburg 
Student Burgesses will convene Feb. 15 
for three days of discussion on the theme 
“Individual Freedom: A Challenge To All 
Nations.” Invited to attend will be second- 
ary school students from 34 foreign coun- 
tries and from the 49 American states. 
The event is co-sponsored each year by 
Colonial Williamsburg and other educa- 
tional organizations. 

The American representation will con- 
sist of presidents of state chapters of the 
National Association of Student Councils. 
The students from abroad are members 
of The New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
for High Schools, all between 16 and 18 


years of age, selected in thein own coun- 
tries in a national competition held under 
the auspices of their ministries of educa- 
tion. 

The main purpose of the student bur- 
gesses is to help prepare young people for 
adult responsibilities as citizens of demo- 
cratic nations. The program—through dis- 
cussion sessions, talks by international 
authorities, and historic tours—will em- 
phasize better understanding of traditions, 
s0litical institutions, and the democratic 
ao, 


‘Fundamentals for Children’ 

The 1959 study conference of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national will be held in St. Louis, Mar. 29 
to April 3. “Fundamentals for Today's 
Children” is the theme of the meeting for 
teachers, school administrators, parents, 
and others concerned with children ages 
two to 12 

General sessions will feature speakers in 
the fields of child development, child 
welfare, education, and international rela- 
tions. Throughout the sessions an impor- 
tant consideration will be current sociologi- 
cal and scientific trends. Discussion groups 
on three basic subjects—research affecting 
children, creativity, and skills—will be im- 
plemented by discussion sessions. 

Registration fee is $12; undergraduate 
student registration fee, $4.50. For fur- 
ther information, write to the association 
at 1200 15th Street NW, Washington 5, 
D.C 


Boy Scout Week 

The Boy Scouts of America will cele- 
brate their 49th anniversary from Feb. 7 
to 13. During Boy Scout Week many 
schools will wish to include student- 
planned assembly programs, exhibits, or 
demonstrations to focus attention on citi- 
zenship participation by youth. Scout 
groups can develop an assembly action 
program about their activities. PTAs 
might plan similar programs. The school 
library can use posters and displays; 
scouting demonstrations or encampments 
could be held at the school. 


National Science Fair 


More than 100 awards—cash, scholar- 
ships, and trips—will be given to high- 
school students who participate in the 
National Science Fair May 6 to 9 in Hart- 
ford, Conn. ‘ 

To be eligible for competition, a student 
must be in grade 10, 11, or 12; must have 
completed a science project on his own; 
and must have won in his regional, dis- 
trict, or state fair which is affiliated with 
the National Science Fair. 

There are categories for biological and 
for physical sciences and separate compe- 
tition for boys and girls. 

Suggestions for projects are included in 
the Sponsor Handbook of the Science 
Clubs of America, which conducts the fair. 
Also available is Thousands of Science 
Projects, which can be ordered for 25 cents 
a copy from SCA at 1719 N Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. Contest rules are also 
available from this address. 
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AASA Annual Convention 

“Education and the Creative Arts” is 
the theme for the 1959 convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, to be held Feb. 14 to 18 in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. Not only will each of 10 
general sessions include a performance by 
a well-known artist or group, but many 
clinics, panels, discussions, etc., will feature 
creative arts. 

Group sessions on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday afternoons will include 
debates, case studies, and research projects. 
In addition to the arts, subjects will range 
from school finance to the effects of oe 
vision on children. 

Pianist Van Cliburn will perform at the 
final general session on Wednesday. Other 
musical programs will be given by the 
Philadelph 
School of Music Symphony Orchestra. A 
ballet by the Jose Limon Dance Company 
will be presented Monday, as well as talks 
on various areas of the fine arts. 

At the opening session a representative 
from Walt Disney Productions will present 
a pay on how images are captured 
and used imaginatively through the me- 
dium of graphic arts. Also scheduled for 
Saturday are reports on a study tour of 
Russian schools and on Capitol Hill activi- 
ties. 

Some of the speakers to be featured are 
F. Curtis Canfield, dean of Yale Univer- 
sity’s School of Drama; John Ciardi, poetry 
editor of Saturday Review; Louis G. 
Cowan, president of the CBS television 
network; John S. Detlie, architect from 
Seattle, Wash.; and Reuben Gustavson, 
president and executive director of Re- 


sources for the Future, who will give “a | 
philosophical wrap-up of the significance | 


of the artistic climate to the creative 


human being.” 


The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will sponsor several events for | 


teachers and administrators attending the 
convention; an open house Sunday eve- 
ning; a luncheon on Tuesday; and a 


meeting with the American Educational | 
Research Assoeiation, for a program on | 


teacher morale. 

The traditional Illinois Breakfast will 
be held Feb. 18 at 8 a.m. in the ballroom 
of the Sheraton-Ritz Carlton Hotel. Tickets 


cost $2.90 and will be available at the | 


registration desk, at University of Illinois 
headquarters, and from Illinois Education 
Association staff members. 


"Action on Curriculum Issues’ 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will hold its an- 
nual conference Mar. 1 to 5 at the Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The theme will be “Action on Curriculum 
Issues.” Activities planned for the meeting 
include assemblies about current issues in 
education, tours, exhibits, clinics on cur- 
riculum improvement, and study groups to 
discuss research and practices in subject 
areas. 


Contemporary Arts Festival 

The University of Illinois biennial Fes- 
tival of Contemporary Arts will be Mar. | 
through April 5. Events scheduled include | 
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Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting and Sculpture, Mar. 1 to April 5; 
contemporary opera, Mar. 1; festival play, 
University Theatre, Mar. 4 to 7; selected 
contemporary films, Mar. 5; art lectures, 
Mar. 8, 15, and 22; concert by Univer- 
sity dance division, Mar. 14 and 15; Anna 
Sokolow dance company, Mar. 17; and 
University orchestra and chorus, Mar. 23. 

Among other events will be chamber 
music recitals by faculty and students; 
lectures in the fine arts; exi.thits of archi- 
tecture, city planning, printing design and 
crafts; and radio and television programs 


~ “Weleoine, Alaska’ 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


First Assistant Superintendent 


Guy E. Cornwell, superintendent of 
Taylorville Community Unit Schools for 
the past 10 years, is the new first assistant 
superintendent in the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. He suc- 
ceeds Eric Johnson, now administrative 
assistant to the president of Illinois State 
Normal University. Mr. Cornwell had been 
in Taylorville since 1930, as junior-high 
principal and elementary superintendent 


With 49th State at hand, here's timely idea aciaptable 
for any grade, for it appeals to boys and girls of ail ages. 


After social science study of Alaska or 
an Alaskan project in any of its phases, 
your class or room might 

put ona ‘‘Welcome, Alaska” party,'‘TV”’ 
show, assembly or PTA program. 
Children could dress as 49-er, 

eskimo, sourdough, bear, seal... 
Each tells importance to 

Alaskan growth. For 

igloo ice cream, mold in cups. 


This Alaskan map big aid- 


Newest 1959 Map of Alaska 
by Jeppesen only costs 25¢. 
Nothinz comparable at any 
price! 1—Is in full color, 
shaded relief with three- 
dimensional look. 2—Shows 
roads, rivers, even air routes. 
3—Gives thumbnail sketch 
of history of Alaska’s devel- 
opment. 4—Includes 
teacher-tested, class-tested 
lesson-helps and project by 
the noted geography teacher, 
Ina Cullom Robertson. 


FOR NEW, 1959 MAP OF ALASKA and only Alaskan map 
of its kind in color; 28 x 27"; complete with historical data 
and facts —Write JEPPESEN AND CO., Bor 9165, 
Montclair Station, Denver 20, Colorado. 25¢ postpaid. 


new HORIZONS 
1 sugorsiion 


The delicious, long-lasting flavor 


and smooth, natural chewing of 


Wrigley's Spearmint Gum help give 


you a little lift and relieve tension. Try it. 








Speech, Hearing Specialist 

The newly created of specialist in 
speech cal lansing Ag A US Office of 
Education has been filled by Donald A. 
Harrington, associate professor of speech 
at the University of Florida. He will be 
concerned with school programs for chil- 
dren and youth with impaired speech and 
hearing. 


Ashby Promoted at NEA 

On Jan. 1 Lyle W. Ashby, NEA’s 
assistant executive secretary for educa- 
tional services for the past three years, as- 
sumed a new position as deputy executive 
secretary of the National Education Asso- 


a Se 


Enjoy extra care 


ciation. He has been with the NEA since 
1928. He has served as assistant secretary 
for professional relations in the executive 
secretary's cabinet, assistant director of the 
publications division, director of observ- 
ance of American Education Week, and 
was active in planning for the NEA Cen- 
tennial. 

Dr. Ashby’s new responsibilities include 
supervision of the work of the personnel 
director and the convention coordinator; 
development of agenda for meetings of the 
NEA executive committee and board of 
directors; formulation of long-range plans 
for consideration by governing bodies; 
and preparing work plans to implement 
their decisions. 





except the fare! 


fares will surprise you. 








\. 








at no extra fare... 


FLY UNITED AIR LINES 
to your teacher conventions! 


You'll find everything about United’s service is extra— 


Schedules, for example, are timed to suit your conven- 
ience; nonstop to most convention cities coast-to-coast 
and to Hawaii. And you can take your choice of de luxe 
First Class or economical Air Coach Mainliners. The low 


Nice to know, too, is the fact that every United 
Air Lines Mainliner® is radar-equipped to give you a 
smoother, more comfortable flight. 


Plan now to enjoy this extra measure 
of care and comfort on the way to your 
convention. For full information and free 
folders, see your travel agent. Or write 
to the United Air Lines office nearest you. 


Convenient “Fly now —pay later” plan available. 


a 





























Planning for a Council on Instruction 
has been carried on under Dr. Ashby’s 
guidance. Current projects for which he 
has responsibility include a clearing house 
service on the academically talented stu- 
dent; problems of juvenile delinquency; 
and development of consultant services in 
elementary education. 


Legislative Consultant 


Roy A. Archibald, teacher and vice- 
mayor from San Mateo, Calif., has been 
named West Coast legislative consultant 
for the National Education Association 
He will make his headquarters with the 
California Teachers Association in San 
Francisco. His assignment calls for con- 
sultation and active liaison with the west- 
ern states in the development of plans and 
organization for active support of NEA 
federal objectives. 

Mr. Archibald has taught at San Mateo 
Junior College and San Francisco State 
College. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Films for Free Loan 


Both color photography and animation 
are featured in a new 17-minute safety 
film for boys and girls. Safe practices at 
home, at play, and on the highway are 
presented dramatically. “Lucky You,” 
which won a first prize for educational 
films, was produced by the Coca-Cola Co. 
with the cooperation of the National Safety 
Council. Prints are available from local 
Coca-Cola bottlers. 

Four color films for home economics are 
to schools, colleges, and wom- 
en’s groups. “Treasure for Your Table,” 
26 minutes in length, shows many unique 
processes necessary in the production of 
finest quality tableware; it was produced 
in three modern plants which manufacture 
china, glassware, and silverware. All prod- 
ucts are shown in correct use in attractive 
table settings. Three 14-minute films on 
meats available free are “Our Mrs. Fix-It,” 
showing selection, preparation, and serv- 
ing of meats; “The Right Track,” on nutri- 
tion facts about meats; and “It’s Lamb 
Time,” on planning, preparing, and serv- 
ing meals featuring lamb. These films are 
all available from United World Films, 
Inc., Free Film Department, 542 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Other films available from United in- 
clude “Mainline, USA,” which tells of 
teamwork in the railroad industry and 
stresses its importance to the nation’s ex- 
panding economy; it is a 20-minute film. 
“Behind the Ticker Tape” is a 21-minute 
color film which shows the growth of the 
American Stock Exchange and a complete 
stock transaction from the time an investor 
places his order. United is distributing a 
new catalog of free-loan films about many 
subjects—homemaking, travel, medical re- 
search, insurance, etc. 

“Solving School Lunch Problems with 
Paper” is a 23-minute filmstrip offered by 
the Field Research Division, Paper Cup 
and Container Institute, 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. It presents ideas for 
superintendents and lunch managers on 
many phases of preparing attractive and 
efficient school lunches. 


available 
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West Point Contact Man 

Educators and guidance counselors in 
Illinois desiring admissions information on 
the United States Military Academy now 
have a personal contact at West Point. 
Capt. Clinton Granger, Jr., has been named 
as the admissions officer for the Fifth Army 
area which includes Illinois and 12 neigh- 
boring states. His address is Admissions 
Division, USMA, West Point, N. Y. 

Members of this newly established divi- 
sion are prepared to answer questions on 
admissions requirements and procedures, 
to supply informational sant for guid- 
ance use, and to arrange for academy par- 
ticipation in secondary school guidance 
activities. 


Ul Has Busy Film Service 

Last year the University of Illinois 
Audio-Visual Aids Service—world’s largest 
educational film lending library—had the 
busiest year in its history. Shipments of 
films and filmstrips totaled 113,637. While 
the bulk of the distributions went to 
schools and community groups in Illinois, 
shipments also went to all 48 states and 
Alaska and to schools and organizations 
in many other countries of the free world. 
The materials were used by 2403 schools, 
83 public libraries, and 1336 other organ- 
izations last year. 

The Audio-Visual Aids Service now has 
14,936 film prints of 5816 titles, 3711 film- 
strips, and 1455 recordings. 

A new booklet lists 123 commercial and 
business films available from the service. 
Some are training movies; others are de- 
scriptive, informative, or entertaining. 

Copies of the bulletin, “1959—Commer- 
cial and Business Films,” may be obtained 
from Thomas H. Boardman, supervisor of 
the UI Audio-Visual Aids Service. 


Magazine for Young Men 

The first issue of Horizons, “a publica- 
tion for young men,” came out in Septem- 
ber. It is primarily concerned with up-to- 
date information about jobs and careers. 
Also included are t pic $s such as spc rts 
and social activities which appeal to the 


teen-ager. The colorful magazine costs 
$7.50 a year. Send requests to Horizons, 


160 Warren Street, Boston 19, Mass 


New Films Available 

Two new color films available for high- 
school chemistry are “Combustion” and 
“Chlorine—A_ Representative Halogen”; 
they are 14% and 16% minutes long, 
respectively. The films are simple and 
direct, and are photographed as close to 
the action as possible so the student can 
observe demonstrations as though they 
were on his own bench. Animation is 
used to show ionic movement, etc. The 
films are sold by John Sutherland Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 201 North Occidental Boule 
vard, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

A new 10-minute documentary film, “Ex- 
plorer in Space,” is believed to be the first 
complete motion-picture record of a suc- 
cessful satellite launching. Released by 
US Information Service, it explains the 
purposes of rocket research with resulting 
data being made available to scientists. 
The assembly of the Jupiter-C rocket is 
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shown at Cape Canaveral. Information 
about public use of the film may be ob- 
tained from United World Films. 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 29. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


To Study Elementary Libraries 


The US Office of Education has an- 
nounced a grant of $25,000 to the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service of Rutgers 
University for an investigation of the 
“Effectiveness of Centralized Library Serv- 
ice in Elementary Schools.” j 

This is a pilot project, designed in the 
initial stage to determine whether the con- 
tribution of the library in the elementary 
school can be tested objectively. If valid 
methods are found, they will later be 
applied to a sufficient group of schools to 


determine the general effectiveness of ele- 
mentary school libraries 

In the initial stage, a small number of 
matched elementary schools, with and 
without school libraries, will be studied in- 
tensively. Analysis will be directed to the 
reading of children, their competence to 
use informational and library resources, 
actual utilization of resources, and 
instructional methods adopted by teachers 
with and without centralized 
SC hool libraries. 

Prof. Mary Gaver, director of the proj- 
ect, says, “The centralized school library 
is championed by many educators and 
librarians as a major influence in the de 
velopment of reading skills, habits of re- 
search, and a broad range of reading on 
the part of children, as well as a servic« 
agency to the classroom teacher and to the 


such 


access to 


curriculum.” 
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Row, Peterson and Company 


THE ROW-PETERSON-“/// 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Stressing the understanding (the “why” ) of arithmetic, 
the second edition of the Row-Peterson Arithmetic Pro- 
gram meets the needs of all pupils. By means of a special 
study of groups it makes clear the meaning and uses of 
numbers and equips the pupil to think out arithmetic for 
himself. Among distinctive features of the program are: 


¢ Problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 
to everyday situations 

e Specially prepared number stories that motivate and 
enrich understanding 
A superior presentation of fractions 
A planned testing program that diagnoses pupil needs 
and measures pupil progress 
Intensive and continuous drill, practice, and mainte- 


THE TEACHER’S EDITIONS 


The Teacher’s Editions contain many distinctive and 
convenient features. They provide specific suggestions 
and instructions for each chapter to help the teacher gear 
teaching methods and demonstrations to the needs of 
each ability group. Each page of the basic text is shown 
in full size and color with answers to all problems and 
exercises. Also included are additional problems, prac- 
tice materials, enrichment activities, and tests. Easy to 
handle . . . practical to use. 


Primer through Grade 8 








Help for Graduate Students 


Applications are being considered for 
Re fellowships and educational 
grants for 1959-60 for the study of human 
development and family life at The Mer- 
rill-Palmer School in Detroit. 

Fellowships of $1000 (or more, depend- 
ing on need) for the academic year are 
awarded on the basis of merit; some may 
be extended into the summer for students 
in the counseling training program. A 
limited number of larger grants are avail- 
able to advanced professional persons. 
Grants, covering tuition, are awarded on 
the basis of need. For further information, 
write to the registrar of the school at 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. Im- 
mediate application is advised 


The program should be of interest to 
students in such fields as anthropology, 
child development, counseling, and _psy- 
chotherapy, education, home economics, 
nursing, religion, sociology, etc 


Help for SIU's String Program 
A $2000 Rockefeller Foundation grant 
has enabled Southern Illinois University’s 
music department to engage violinist 
Joseph Szigeti to assist in its string instruc- 
tion program for area teen-agers. The 
award was made in recognition of “suc- 
cess in the field of string and orchestral 
instruction for young musicians.” The year- 
old program includes a Youth Symphony 
Orchestra and special Saturday morning 
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LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


McSwain . 


Be sure to see the Second Edition of 
the UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


4. independent Tests 


The GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


Keener 


Added Features of the New Edition 


New Readiness Program 
Independent Chapter Tests 
Additional Provisions for 


The Nation’s Leading Health Program 


The ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Morgan 


First Choice of Teachers and Selection Committees 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 


Second Edition 
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Grades 1-8 


2. Teachers’ Editions 3. Practice Books 


5. Independent Answer Books 


* Maloney * tandis * Show 


Grades 1-8 





@ RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


e SUMMIT, N. J. 


string class with 70 from 
southern Illinois. 

Mr. Szigeti will spend four days at 
Southern, April 9 to 12, working with SIU 
students and the youngsters. He also will 
appear in a public solo recital, perform 
with the ieelioee Illinois Symphony Or- 
chestra, and speak and play at an Inter- 
collegiate String Festival on the campus 
April 11 


participants 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Sample College Courses 


A summer program previewing college 
science courses for high-school students 
will be enlarged by Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity next year. Offered for the first 
time this past summer, the series of no- 
fee, no-credit courses in microbiology, 
zoology, chemistry, botany, physics, and 
health education drew more than 60 pro- 
spective college students who not only en- 
dorsed the project by regular attendance 
but voted for adding more courses next 


| year. 


Dr. Chalmer Gross, associate professor 
at SIU’s University School, said courses 
in geography, geology, sociology, mathe- 
economics will 


matics, psychology, and 
In evalu- 


probably be added next summer 


| ating the project at the end of the term, 


students were overwhelmingly in favor of 
expanding it to encompass freshman-level 
samplings in most of those fields. They 


| ranked microbiology and physics lectures 


most interesting and suggested more labo- 
ratory study in chemistry and more student 
participation 


New Master's Degrees at NIU 


Northern Illinois University will offer 
work toward the master of arts and master 


| of science degrees beginning next semester 


Approval for granting these degrees was 
given recently by the Teachers College 
Board. Beginning with the 1959 summer 
session the university will add 116 courses 
at the senior and graduate levels and a 
sixth-year program in teacher education 

The master of arts degree will be open 
for majors in English, social sciences, or 
speech. The master of science degree will 
be granted in biological sciences, busi- 
ness, earth sciences, mathematics, and the 
physical sciences. The fine arts and music 
departments also have been authorized to 
offer graduate work 


To qualify a department for graduate 


work, under Teachers College Board regu- 


lations, one half of its faculty members 
most possess the earned doctor's degre« 


Extension Courses Announced 

Twenty-three extension courses will be 
offered by Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity during the second semester in 18 com- 
munities: Decatur, East Peoria, Eureka, 
Fisher, Granville, Joliet, Lincoln, Ottawa, 
Pana, Pekin, Peoria, Pontiac, Princeton, 
Rantoul, Springfield, Streator, Watseka, 
and Wilmington. 

Requests for information may be di- 
rected to Dr. Francis R. Brown, director 
of university extension and field 
at ISNU. He welcomes suggestions from 
teachers and school administrators 


services 


Illinois Education 





Health Ed Program Expands 


More than 100 students are majors this 
year in the largest college health program 
in the nation—at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. With a faculty of 14 specialists, oe a 
of whom have , onde degrees, 
health education department has ie te 
widespread recognition—not only for its 
size, Put also for its services to schools 
and communities in Southern Illinois. 

The staff helps to plan and conduct city, 
county, and regional health meetings and 
to develop county public health depart- 
ments tele health and mental health 
clinics, explains Dr. Donald N. Boydston, 
department chairman. 

When Dr. Boydston came to Southern 
three years ago, the department consisted 
of four teachers, seven undergraduates, 
and no graduate students. Support from 
the university and the area has enabled 
him to triple the faculty and greatly ex- 
pand the program. 

Last year, at the request of school ad- 
ministrators, the first program in the nation 
for the preparation of school health coordi- 
nators was established at Southern. The 
new curriculum will qualify a person to 
teach elementary subjects, health and the 
biological sciences on the high-school level, 
and at the same time coordinate health 
services for all pupils in an elementary- 
secondary system. 

The SIU department is one of the few 
in the nation offering a minor in safety 
education which National Safety 
Council recommendations. 


“The American Public 


meets 


Health 


Associa- 


tion recently estimated that the nation 
needs some 6000 public health educators,” 
Dr. Boydston said. “We are one of the few 
schools preparing such teachers.” The de- 
partment may be ready to begin a doctoral 
program by this fall. 

Last year the General Assembly passed 
a law requiring Illinois schools to give 
pupils as much instruction in health edu- 
cation as in physical education. This will 
increase the demand for health education 
teachers and also wil! influence physical 
education majors to take more health 
courses than they have in the past. An- 
other law makes it manne for driver 
education instructors to have a minor in 
safety education by 1980. At Southern 
industrial education majors are advised to 
minor in safety education; all freshmen 
are required to take a basic health educa- 
tion course. 

Two state health agencies, the Illinois 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness and 
the Illinois Heart Association, repre- 
sentatives in the department. 


hav e 


Engineering Schools Abroad 

Studying foreign engineering 
was the subject of two recent projects of 
the American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation. Six experts in engineering teaching 
were sent to India to study plans for a new 
engineering school at Kanpur; they visited 
universities, colleges, and industrial plants 
Eight educators participated in an Ex- 
change Mission on Engineering Education 
to the Soviet Union; they were to bring 
back curricula, books, and other material. 


SC he »0ls 


Special Classes for Deaf 

Special instruction for pre-scheol chil 
dren who are deaf or hard of hearing is 
available at Southern Illinois University 

Parents within commuting distance of 
Carbondale who would like to enroll their 
children may contact the SIU Speech anc 
Hearing Clinic to arrange for hearing tests 
Pupils will be registered at University 
School. The class will meet for two hours 
each weekday afternoon. In most 
transportation costs will be paid by local 
school districts with state assistance. Par- 
ents may obtain transportation information 
from county superintendents 


cases, 


NCE Extension Courses 


Fourteen late afternoon and evening ex- 
tension courses in elementary education 
will be offered in 11 Chicago-area com- 
munities by National College of Education 
during the second semester, which begins 
Jan. 27. Classes ranging from art and 
audio-visual education to science and gov 
ernment will be presented at Brookfield 
Crystal Lake, Des Plaines, Downers Grove 
Glenview, Harvey, Palatine, Riverside 
Roselle, Villa Park, and Zion 

In addition to this extension 
20 late afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
courses for elementary teachers will be 
given on the college campus in Evanston 
and Wilmette 

Information about courses, both 
and undergraduate, may be obtained by 
writing to the NCE registrar at 2840 
Sheridan Road, Evanston 


schedule 


graduate 
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TWO outstanding teaching AIDS 


HORROCKS-NORWICK WORD CHARTS. 


use with any developmental reading program in Grades |-é 
important phonics and word-study skills 


iMustrated in full color, for 
or for remedial work to teach or reinforce 
Detailed Manual with each set 


THE GINN ARITHME-STICK. « 
grade levels, any arithmetic program. Singly, 
Arithme-Sticks joined together make an abacus 
computer, etc 


GINN AND COMPANY 


206 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 








unique 
it's aM ounter and number-fact builder 

number-board—even a hundred-board, 
5 sticks to a package including manual 


Twenty 22” x 28° charts 


arithmetical device for a! 
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The New 
I LEARN TO WRITE... 


brings together all the skills that are involved in 
writing ... presents a program with a new approach 
and new standards in writing, bringing to this sub- 
ject modern, accepted teaching and learning tech- 
niques . . . currently adopted in the states of Tennes- 
see, Indiana, New Mexico, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
and West Virginia . . . nationally recognized and 
selected as the leader in the field. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











MAKING suRE oF Arithmetie 


+3: 


»AKciDe aa 
Arithmetic 
oe oe Grades 1 through 8 


A complete program provid- 
ing specific learning opportu- 
nities for pupils of all levels 
of ability. 


Practical provisions for a wide 
range of background, inter- 
ests, and individual needs — 
provide new stimulation and 

MORTON — GRAY new challenge for all pupils. 
SPRINGSTUN — SCHAAF — ROSSKOPF 


* Stlier Burdett Company 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois 


Representatives 


Robert D. Knox Kenneth J. Schaefer 
David Pannkuk Luther R. Stolen 











| International School at Argonne 


An International School of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering is being con- 
ducted by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The 57 participants—50 of them from 18 
foreign countries—are now attending 
sessions at North Carolina State College 


| or Pennsylvania State University. In Feb- 


ruary they will take the second half of 
the course at Argonne National Laboratory 
in Lemont. 

The training project for scientists and 
engineers is a continuing part of the Presi- 
dent’s “Atoms-for-Peace” program. 


New School of Nursing 

Illinois Wesleyan University will estab- 
lish a collegiate School of Nursing to begin 
September, 1959. Previously the univer- 
sity had an affiliated nursing program with 
Brokaw Hospital. Students enrolled in the 
orevious four-year affiliated program will 
be able to graduate under the requirements 
as stated when they entered the school. 
In the new program students will spend 
the first, second, and fourth years on the 
IWU campus. The third year of study will 
be in various hospitals throughout the 
state. Upon completion of the program, 
they will receive a bachelor of science de- 
gree with a major in nursing. 


Visiting Professors in Speech 

Two speech authorities will lecture at 
Southern Illinois University during the 
winter and spring terms next year. They 
are Herbert Koepp-Baker, prominent 
speech pathologist regarded as the top 
specialist in cleft palate, and A. Craig 
Baird, author of numerous books and 
faculty member at the State University of 
lowa. : 

Mr. Koepp-Baker will be distinguished 
visiting professor in SIU’s department of 
speech correction during the winter term. 
Mr. Baird has been appointed distin- 
guished visiting professor in the speech 
department for both the winter and spring 
terms. 


SUMMER STUDY 
‘Round-the-World This Summer 


College credit from Western Illinois 
University is offered for 11 tours this sum- 
mer sponsored by the Illinois Education 
Association and the travel division of the 
National Education Association in coop- 
eration with Western. A staff member from 
Western will direct each of the tours. 

The tour name and courses in which 
credit is offered are as follows: for the first 
summer term—Canadian Rockies-Pacific 
Northwest, photography, geography, biol- 
ogy; New England-Canadian Maritime 


| Provinces, photography, social science, 


English; for the first and second summer 
terms—’Round-the-World, music; "Round- 
the-World South of the Equator, photog- 
raphy; Scandinavia and General Europe, 
one for social science and one for photog- 
raphy; General Europe, English; and for 
the second summer term—Alaska, geogra- 
phy; Mexico, photography, art, social sci- 
ence; Hawaii, biology; New England-Mari- 


Illinois Education 





time Provinces, photography, education, 
biology. 

For further information write to Dr. 
A. B. Roberts, Department B, Western 
Illinois University, Macomb. 

The NEA Division of Travel Service, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D. C., offers many other tours—by various 
means of transportation, from various de- 
= points. There are eight to Europe; 
ve to Mexico; three each to South Amer- 
ica, Hawaii, Alaska, around-the-world; four 
to Scandinavia; one each to Africa, Pacific 
Circle, and West Indies-Northern South 
America. Domestic tours include New 
England, Story of the West, Ranch in the 
Rockies, and Washington-United Nations 
Seminar, as well as those offered by 
Westerr. 


For Science, Math Teachers 


Summer institutes will be sponsored by 
the National Science Foundation at Eastern 
Illinois University, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, and Illinois Institute of Technology. 

SIU received $64,500 for an eight-weeks 
institute for high-school biology teachers. 
Participants will be eligible to receive a 
maximum of $1080 for living expenses and 
up to $80 travel allowance. Fifty appli- 
cants will be chosen to receive tuition 
scholarships. Deadline for applications is 
Feb. 16: for information, contact one of 
the co-directors—Dr. Harvey Fisher, chair- 
man of the zoology department, and Dr. 
I. L. Shechmeister, associate professor of 
microbiology. 

The session at Eastern is for 25 junior 
or senior high-school mathematics teachers, 
primarily those who did not have a math 
major as undergraduates. For applications 
and information, contact Dr. Lawrence 
Ringenberg, mathematics professor and 
director of the institute. 

A $99,500 grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation will subsidize a program 
of studies for high-school Sailers in 
mathematics, physics, and chemistry at 
Illinois Institute of Technology June 29 to 
Aug. 21. Dr. Haim Reingold, head of the 
mathematics department, will direct the 
program. Seventy-five applicants will be 
selected on the basis of previous training 
in their major and related fields, high- 
school teaching experience, and ability to 
profit from the program. Tuition will be 
free and each will be given a stipend of 
approximately $1000. 

Dr. Fred Rolf will direct a science in- 
stitute at Northern Illinois University. 

Institutes also will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Washington University, 
Drake University, Indiana University, 
and University of Arkansas 


AND SO FORTH ... 
Study of Vocational Education 


A two-year study of vocational and tech- 
nical education in Illinois schools is being 
undertaken by the University of Illinois 
bureau of educational research for the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The study, conducted at both 
high-school and adult levels, will review 
the entire vocational-technical program as 
to nature of activities and their organiza- 
tion and financing. 
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Contacts in Europe 


The American Overseas Educators Or- 
ganization is organizing a European Group 
Charter Flight for members and teachers 
interested in making educational contacts 
while traveling in Europe. 

The flight is round-trip from Detroit, 
Mich., to Frankfurt, Germany, at a cost 
of $365. Departure date is July 10, and 
the return date, leaving Frankfurt, is 
Aug. 19. 

Opportunities for 
made with individual 
izations, etc., will b 
an individual basis or 
basis. 

Interested persons should contact Miss 
Olga E. Shuster, Chairman Flight Arrange- 
ments, American Overseas Educators Or- 
ganization, 16213 Washburn, Detroit 21, 
Mich. 

AOEO is composed of exchange and de- 
pendents schools teachers and educators 
who have taught overseas. 


Gets More Top Students 


Nearly half the freshmen who enrolled 
in September on th Urbana-Champaign 
campus of the University of Illinois came 
from the top quarter of their high-school 
classes. Almost 80 percent were from the 
top half. 

Dr. C. W. Sanford, dean of admissions 
pointing to a University of Ilinois program 
to encourage intellectually gifted fresh- 
men to attend their state university, called 
this fall’s statistics “both interesting and 


lucational contacts 
institutions, organ- 
made available on 


in organized group 


exciting.” At the same time, he emphasized 
that “the University is trying to help stu- 
dents of all levels of ability.” 

He stressed that the University has 
stepped up testing, counseling, and other 
kinds of aid for less highly qualified stu- 
dents, and does not deny admission to any 
Illinois high-school graduate who is abl 
to present the required credits for entrance 


Russians Visit US Schools 


“Why, they look just like the rest of us,’ 
exclaimed an eighth-grader in Washing 
ton, D. C., when a group of Russian edu 
cators entered his classroom. The visitors 
liked the simple demonstration tools they 
saw the onl demonstrate 
principles of air pressure related to flight 
a spool, a piece of paper, a tumbler, and 
a straw. The Russians were on a five- 
weeks tour of American schools and col- 
leges during November and December. 

The Russian educators and education 
officials are returning an official visit to 
Soviet schools made last spring by a group 
of American educators headed by US 
Commissioner of Education Lawrence G 


Derthick 


ents using to 


Discuss Reorganization 

New legislation is needed to finish the 
job of school district reorganization in 
Illinois, a group of 50 school administra- 
tors and school board members agreed at 
a meeting in November at Southern Illinois 
University A stringent law requiring 
“effective and adequate” school districts 


Summer Session 


Here’s a complete 6 week Hawaiian vacation 
that costs you less than a summer at home! 


Enjoy a summer of travel and fun ...a full six week program... at 
the exciting Summer Session in Hawaii. You'll have Island trips, 


dinner dances, beach parties, luaus.. 


.Share the companionship of 


interesting men and women from all over the world. And, a wide 


6 Week 
Hawaii Summer 
just 


$569! 


choice of courses is available from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii's famous Summer School 

The cost is low (tax deductible when obtaining in-service credits). 
You get 6 weeks of exciting living at a famous Waikiki Beach hotel 
plus planned social and leisure events plus round trip transporta- 


tion ...all for $569! That's less than you might spend for a summer 


at home. 


Leave for Honolulu June 12 by ship or June 21 by air 


Return 


RY! August 3. But we urge you to act now. Mail coupon for 1959 Bul 
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LIMITED! 
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Summer Program to Name 
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letin and Application to Dr. R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San Francisco 10 


Or. Robert E. Cralie, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 
2275 Mission St., San Francisce 10, California 





lesson can take the form of 2 game—and 
learning becomes fun 

Instructo cut-outs are supplied as sets 
for teaching arithmetic, language arts, 
geography. science. music, and for story- 
telling Over fifty sets are available for all 
grade levels at prices starting at fifty cents 


Parts of 

three cut-out sets shown in use 
Combined cost of all three sets — 
over 100 cut-outs in all — only $3 10 


Instructo Flannel Boards come im a choice, 
of four sizes—from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 
48 inches. The long wearing flannel sur- 
face is specially selected “eye-ease™ green 
The handsome finished oak frame is sturdy 
and harmonizes with classroom decor. Ar- 
ranged to hang or stand free on “Tilt- 
Rite Stand.” Prices begin at a low $3.25 


We'd like to give you this 
20-page booklet describing 
the flannel board's uses, 
and showing cut-out sets 
designed to aid the 
teacher in dozens of 
subjects. Write for 
your free copy 

today 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 





JACRONDA MBG. CO. 
Dept. 5C 


$449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 





Reports Placement Statistics 


| State Normal University 


| versity 
| absence from teaching duties during the 


| being admitted to regular sections. 








covering every community in the state was 
recommended by S. M. Bishop of the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He also proposed the establish- 
ment of a state reviewing agency to inves- 
tigate local school situations. 

The trend in Illinois and the nation is 
toward community unit organization, with 
all 12 grades and with kindergarten and 
junior college where practical, he said. 

The number of school districts in Ili- 
nois has been reduced about 85 percent 
since 1945. Factors which have aided re- 
organization, he said, are the promise of 
more and better education per tax dollar, 
good transportation, and the support of 
interested citizens. Hindrances include 
lack of understanding, local rivalries, and 
rural-urban jealousies, 

The meeting for Southern Illinois school 
officials was sponsored by the Educational 
Council of 100 and the SIU departments of 
community development and educational 
administration and supervision 


The average starting salary of Illinois 
graduates with 
bachelor’s degree was $222 higher last fall 
than the year before—$4190 compared 
with $3968 

The bureau of appointments reports 
ISNU had 11,375 requests for teachers 





during 1958, as compared with 10,831 in 
1957 and 5468 five years ago. Most of 
the increase in demand came in requests 
for elementary, special education, and for- | 
eign language teachers. 

Of 639 graduates from ISNU in 1958, 
80 percent began teaching last fall. Only 
1 percent still seek positions. Only one of 
eight alumni accepts a teaching position | 
outside the state; Sey 25 percent | 
of those go to California. 


Helping Prepare for Rhetoric 
Prof. Charles W. Roberts, chairman of 

instruction at the Uni- 
will be on leave of 


freshman rhetoric 


of Illinois, 


entire spring semester and will devote full 


| time to helping high schools gear their 


graduates to the more rigid rhetoric re- 


| quirements they would face when entering | 


the University 

For many years, the U. of I. has lent | 
a “crutch” to under-prepared freshmen | 
through “Rhetoric 100,” a non-credit re- 
medial course which students unable to 
carry college rhetoric must before | 
The | 
University has served notice it will dis- 
continue this make-up course after the 


pass 


| summer session of 1960. 


At a Conference on School-University | 
Relations in November, English teachers, 
principals, and counselors discussed the 
problem. High-school teachers consulted 
with former pupils who are attending the 
University to learn what further prepara- 
tion would helped them tackle 
rhetoric. 

The teachers who participated had sent 
in “impromptu themes” written by senior 
class members. They had been graded by | 
U. of I. rhetoric faculty, who discussed | 
them and their grading system with the 
various teachers 


have 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Aumner HIMEN 


. 
Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 

and professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado's “Rush to the 

Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 

sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 


FULL SUMMER SESSION... . 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP July 20 - August 14 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . . July 20- August 7 


Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 
freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
Residence Halls. 


search 


June 12 - August 22 


June 29- July 17 
July 20 - August 22 


University 


Deon of the Summer Session 
McKenna |! 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Nome 


Street Address 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of in- 
terest to educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. If 
unable to find these products in your locality, write 
to ILLInoIs EDUCATION and your request for fur- 
ther information will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturer. 

Angel Stamps described in the Novem- 
ber issue of ILLrvo1s Epucation cost $2 for 
the pair rather than $2 for each stamp, as 
stated in the original announcement. The 
accompanying ink stamp pad is 50 cents 
extra. 

Caddy-Imler Creations is a series of 48 
long-play phonograph record tests de- 
si to promote and diagnose the learn- 
ing of the 390 basic arithmetic facts. There 
are eight 10-inch 33% r.p.m. unbreakable 
vinyl records in a set; each record dictates 
a different group of facts. On each side 
of every record a group of combinations 
is dictated three different times as prob- 
lems to be solved, and in a different order 
each time; the answers follow at short 
intervals, after a 12-second quiet period. 
They provide a quick, easy way of deter- 
mining the arithmetic facts with which 
a child is having difficulty. Complete 
series of four sets costs $39.50, with dis- 
count for larger quantities of sets. 


NewsRecord, a 15-minute monthly vinyl- 
ite recording, will first appear this month. 
It includes news of worth-remembering 
events, prepared for intercom and class- 
room use at the junior- and senior-high 
levels. The recordings will be accompa- 
nied by teacher guides for detailed study 
by history and civics classes. Yearly sub- 
scriptions will be $18 postpaid. 

Berloc “Quik-Change” sign is a low- 
priced, all-metal billboard with a complete 
set of metal letters and numbers for 
changing messages. Available in a wide 
variety of color combinations, styles, and 
sizes, it can be adapted to meet almost any 
school requirement. 

Magnetic Visual Aids have been de- 
signed to be used with metal chalkboards 
or on any metal surface. The magnetic ma- 
terials are sold in sets of capital letters, 
manuscript letters, numerals, counting 
shapes, fractional parts, and many others. 
Every set is die-cut from heavy pressed 
board with magnets fastened to the back 
of each piece. They are large and colorful 
and visible from the back of the class- 
room. They will be useful for demonstra- 
tions, drills, reviews, and even sign mak- 
ing. Prices start at $1. If metal chalkboards 
are not installed in the classroom, small 
portable metal chalkboards in two sizes 
(18 in. x 24 in. and 24 in. x 36 in.) are 
available. Sold by school supply distrib- 


utors 


Cut-Out Letters for bulletin boards are | 


made from durable cardboard and are 


a eyes for many pape dis- | 
Pp a 1S 


ays, and posters; schools can use them 
for stimulating interest in spelling, pho- 
netics, and arithmetic. They come in red, 
black, green, yellow, blue, and white. 
Capital letters (two-inch) in sets of 180 
letters, numbers, and signs and 1% in. 
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Now — a complete and co-ordinated 


NEW BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


for grades 7 through 12 


With the addition of The New Building Better English for grades 
7 and 8, teachers now have available a continuous program of 
English instruction that makes possible a logical, systematic pro- 
gression in the development of English skills from grades 7 
through 12. In each grade all materials are organized for flexi- 
bility of use in all teaching situations, with stress placed on the 
basic areas of communication — speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing. The texts offer a solid grammar program and sound 
instruction in spelling and vocabulary development. There are 
numerous and challenging drill, review, and maintenance activi- 
ties; plus a complete testing program for each grade. T-54 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 











TEXTBOOKS 


extend horizons in : open new roads to 
the teaching and = understanding and 
learning of — appreciation in 


MATHEMATICS LITERATURE 
Morgan-Paige : OUR READING 
ALGEBRA 1 HERITAGE 
ALGEBRA 2? mete —— program 

srades 7-12 


Schacht-McLennan: NEW TRAILS 
(Grade 7) 


. PLANE WIDE HORIZONS 
GEOMETRY (Grade 8) 


= EXPLORING LIF! 
Hooper-Griswold : (Grade 9) 


A MODERN COURSE OURSELVES AND OTHERS 


~ 7 , (Grade 10) 
IN TRIGONOMETRY THIS IS AMERICA 
(New, 1959 Edition) (Grade 11) 


For each text—A Teacher's ENGLAND AND THE WORLD 
y- ' - (G de 12) 

Manual With Answers and : "3 e 

Basic Solutions. TESTS for ree coe See a er te 

. ». uat, ane se N f » 

Algebra 1 and 2; Plane DENT’S HANDBOOK for eac! 

Geometry. text is in preparati 


David B. Gordon 
Illinois representatives : Humphrey R. Cordes, Jr. 
Bobby B. McGuire 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue ® New York 17, N.Y. 














ShereParagragnes Wuptretect eginnee 


now making money writing short paragraphs, | 


and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. wg yy = BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-4, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicage 26, lit. 


AROUND THE WORLD + *2995 
60 DAY ALL EXPENSE AIR CRUISE 


AIR CONDITIONED FIRST CLASS & DELUXE HOTELS 
PRIVATE CAR AND 
DELUXE COACH SIGHTSEEING 


CONDUCTOR DR. DON CASTLEBERRY. 
S. F. STATE (6 UNITS CREDIT OPT.) 


Departing June |9 from San Francisco 
HONOLULU ¢ JAPAN « HONGKONG « SAIGON 
ANGKOR WAT- BANGKOK + SINGAPORE - CEYLON 
INDIA+ TEHERAN+ ISRAEL « TURKEY « GREECE 
Specic! features: Week tour Ceylon, Southern Indic, 


Ellere & Ajanta Caves, Kashmir, 5 doys israel. Tour ends 
Rome with opportunity for independent travel in Europe 


STOP TOURS 
2123 Addison Street Berkeley, Caliternic 


RETIREMENT IN FLORIDA 


$10 down, $10 monthly 
buys your 

Central Florida's 
retirement and vacation 
community in the high 
ridge section near Se- 
bring. On 84 square mile 
Highlands Lake. Free 
lakefront bmg 
and parks for 
mclusive use by pur- 
chasers. Churches pes, hemsinn, etc. nearby. V4 acre 
homesites from $595, full price 


Get FREE coler brochures, house plans; earn 
how we can help you pian. finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, inc., Dept.c-21, Lake Placid, Florida. 














“Sightseeing with Insight’ 
Gibraltar — Italy — Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Luxem- 
burg — Belgium — Holland — England 
(Scotland Optional). 7th year — Uni- 
versity sponsored — professionally 
planned — students — teachers — inter- 
ested adults — June 24 to Aug. 25. Lux- 
ury ships .. . $1395 — air... $105 
extra. Write for illustrated folder to 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD | 
———— Oxford 7, Ohio ~enemed 











Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


snARTine’s FLAG ce. FORT DODGE, IOWA 





| being hemmed in by 





YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING ~ 


rm nitine Fok trevor USE —es 8 
—_ 4 teday for FREE CATALO 








NOBLE NOBLE, Publishers, 
67 —&, Place, New York 3, uy 





manuscript-style in sets of 240 letters sell 
for $1 per set. Mounting is easy with a 
reusable adhesive which retails for $1 per 
pack. 

A toothbrushing kit is now available to 
supplement classroom use of dental health 


| booklets which are supplied free through | 


Bristol-Myers’ educational program. 
kit—intended also for child welfare and 
civic groups planning dental health pro- 
grams—includes a toothbrush and a tube 
of tooth paste; the carton has a game 
which dramatizes the reasons for dental 
health. Twenty kits cost $3. Booklets are 
available for grades one to three, four to 
six, and seven and above. 


Language courses on 35mm color film- 
strips will be available to schools, indus- 
try, and government through a 15-year 
agreement between Berlitz Publications, 
Inc., and the Pathescope Company of 
America. Forty lessons will be filmed on 
each subject, and six- to eight-minute 
records will accompany each filmstrip. 
Leading educators will work closely with 
Pathescope to ensure the suitability of the 
courses to the school curricula. The first 
language course to be produced in the 
series is French; it will be available about 
Jan. 15, and will be followed by Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Russian. 


Audi and Visual 


By DONALD A. INGLI 
Director, Audio-Visua 


Southern 
Films 
The Pony (Primary and intermediate. 29 
black and white. McGraw-Hill 
intriguing story of a 


minutes, 


Text Films)—An 


| brother and sister living on a huge wheat 
farm near Regina, Saskatchewan. For years 


wanted a pony of 
on a completely 
father hasn't 


Kathy and John have 
their own; but, we 
mechanized farm, their 


wanted unnecessary farm animals around. | 


Unbeknown to their parents, who are away 
from home, the children buy a horse from 
a neighbor and hide it the 
shed 
keep the secret from the -ir parents Before 
long, however, the secret is out. The 
has a surprise ending on Christmas Eve, 
when Kathy and John receive a gift be- 
yond their fondest dreams. 

Development of Transportation (Inter- 
mediate and junior high. 11 minutes, black 
and white or color. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films)—To typify this pre-space age, 
the film opens with rocket launching and 
jet transport flying as compared to the 
days before we had fast means of trans- 
portation. In early times, lack of prog- 
often to primitive people 
natural barriers. As 
settlers came to the Western Hemisphere, 
they encountered all the difficulties of cop 
ing with mountain ranges, great dry plains 
and the wilderness. Being ingeni- 
ous, however, they used the and 
built roads through the mountains. As 
steam power developed, canals and rail- | 


in machine 


ress was due 


deserts, 
rivers 


From then on, they're busy trying to | 


Each | 


film | 


TRAVEL RIGHT 
Check choice and mall today 
1. Custom made courier assisteé—urope 0 


. Cottegiate Tours to—urepe GO U.S.A. O 
. Origine of Mew England Tour June 22-July 3 0 


ye ES TBS, "a Moure, Sale. Sry Suis "Sredit. Boon 
earty—Th 


jis Tour sold out 
For World-Wide Travel Specity Wishes & Write 


\—ARNOLD TOURS 3.hx"uus* on 


() 





Con ae ee 


We'll see the usuai, 

to past the iron Cx Gotan. “ qty . the 

young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 

herded around. Also shorter trips. $685-$1340. 
SUMMER 


255 Sequoia, Box S Pasadena, California 








BE A “BETTER TEACHER 
Use Instructional materials 


Catalog lists farm products, ores, rocks, 
shells, woods, seashells, science kits for each 
grade, arithmetic devices, and other tangible 
items 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 











TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 to $8350—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full Information Write 
BOARD OF Sg 


Room 242 ‘ N. LaSalle Street 








T A FOLEY LUMBER co. 


Lumber for Schools 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 











Don't Miss The Boat! 
Salaries were never so high—opportunities never so 
great! Calls pour in on us from as fine schools as can 
be found im all of the U.S.A 


Don't put It off—write us today. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicage 4, tilinets 











FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 
iNliana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 








Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 
and schools. Under 


po AD) 2 LY i are schools. Under 


Teachers Agency agement for three 
generations. 
Origine! Albert—Since 1885 


Member NATA 
37 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











TEACHERS LIBRARIANS 
ADMINISTRATORS 


We are fortunately situated im a high-demand, high 
salary area. Kindergarten thru college 


Apply now for your own sel f-betterment. 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Owned by experienced teachers) 
4626 Richmend Rd. Cleveland 24, Ohie 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by goeperative pubiisher 
ubiication. her 
Geaetifaiy  doplemed 
. oF ia 
Qneenwien 


- w. F 











Illinois +Education 














CARAVAN TOURS, Inc. | 


220 S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet Ne. 38 














road 











EUROPE ON A BUDGET 


Folders now available for our 1959 Economy pro- 
gram. 


With trons-Atiantic steamship passage: 
GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 countries; o. 
June 3, June 10, July 3 . ‘ $1 

STANDARD CIRCLE, 5S days, 13 countries; ~ 
June 10, June 28 ' $1025 


With trons-Atiantic air passage: 

GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 63 days, 17 countries; — 
hy eee a 
STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 countries; a 
June 20, June 27 $1 


oll Wineraries. 
; excellent hotels 
zing and entertainment; prices 
ve. Tours expertly conducted 





SUMMER STUDY in 


” SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating vace- 
tien full of new ideas. new sights. sounds and 
people. Earn academic or in-service credit in Edu- 
cation, Languages, Literature, Music, Art, His- 





tery, Geography, under 

faculty members of U.S. and overseas coll > 
Visit 6, & 10 countries at a cost that makes 
sense—much of it tax- 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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roads were constructed; they were, in 
turn, followed by faster and more efficient 
means of travel brought about by the per- 
fection of the gasoline engine. Planned 
for social studies, American history, and 
language arts, the film concludes with 
a look at a new frontier of transportation— 


| atomic power and rockets reaching speeds 


of more than 18,000 miles per hour. 


Our Earth (Intermediate and junior high. 
11 minutes, black and white or color. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films)—This so- 
cial studies film provides for a “general 
study of the earth”; shows how different 
peoples adapt themselves to their environ- 
ments; and suggests that every country is 
a part of a great interdependent world. 
Divided into four sections, the film con- 
siders a) the physical composition of the 


| earth, the ocean currents and winds that 


influence our climate; b) the need of ir- 
regular coast lines for good harbors; c) the 
plains, plateaus, and mountains and their 
effects upon agriculture; and d) the min- 
eral resources of the earth and how we de- 
pend upon these riches. The chief value 
of this film would be to stimulate discus- 
sion at the beginning of a unit. 


Ireland: The Land and the People (In- 
termediate. 11 minutes, black and white 
or color. Coronet Films)—We take an 
imaginary trip across Ireland to see its 
charming toe Hany farms, and cities. Be- 
cause many Americans are of Irish des- 
cent, it is interesting to study the people 
of this island country and also their past 
history. Various industries are pictured— 
digging peat for fuel, raising sheep for 
meat and wool, pasturing for dairy and 
beef cattle, and the use of deep harbors 
for shipping. Nearly half of the Irish live 
in cities and most of them have the native 
love of sports and games. 


How Insects Help Us (Primary and in- 
termediate. 11 minutes, black and white 
or color. Coronet Films)—The film fol- 
lows Bill as he is working in his mother’s 
flower garden. He notices the many in- 
sects that are harmful to the plants and 


| mistakenly comes to the conclusion that all 


insects are of this kind. Later, he and his 
friend Jack go fishing and discover the 
existence of useful insects. Through the 
eye of the camera, the audience sees in- 
sects that destroy harmful ones, others 
that are food for fish and birds, bees that 


| pollinate plants and produce honey, silk- 


worms, and many others that are colorful 
and fascinating to observe. For begin- 
ing classes in science and nature study, this 
film will stimulate children to observe 
first-hand the many varieties of insects in 
our environment 


Handbooks 


Some of the handbooks published by the 
Visual Instruction Bureau, University of 
Texas, Austin, are Tear Sheets—on the 
selection and preparation of materials for 
immediate and future use; Bulletin Boards 
—with suggestions and techniques for 
classroom teachers, Felt Boards—with ideas 
on prepared objects, cut-outs, and _pic- 
tures; and Lettering Techniques—for hand 
and mechanical lettering. These hand- 


books sell for $1 each 





TRAVEL and EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


During the summer of 1959, Western 
Ilinois University in cooperation with the 
National Educati Association and the 
Illinois Education Association, is offering 
fourteen excellent itineraries to teachers 
for which college credit (graduate or under- 
graduate) will be granted. 


North America 

Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest (CRPN 
(Bus) 

New England-Canadian Maritime Provinces 
(NEMP-1) (Bus) 

Alaska (A-1) (Air) 

Hawaii (H-3) (Air) 

Washington and United Nations Seminar 
(WUN) 

Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 


Latin America 


Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 
South America (SA-2) (Air 





Europe 
Central (GE-3) (Air) 
Scandinavia and Central (SCG-1) (Air) 
Scandinavia—Central and Southern (Spe- 
cial) (Air) 


Round-the-World 
Northern Route (RTW) (Air 
Southern Rovte (RWSE) (Air 


For further information write: 
A. B. ROBERTS 


Dept. G, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois 

















Cut-Out Letters 


of Durable Colored Cardboard 


For Bulletin Boards 
Signs and Displays 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


_ © SAVES TIME 
$1 per @ NEATER 
® ECONOMICAL 
ped. ® ORDER BY MAIL 
USE THIS COUPON 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or your money bock 
MUTUAL AIDS 
Dept. 17, 1946 Hillhurst Ave 
Les Angeles 27, California 
PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING 

) 2° CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters, sumbers 


and signs, @ $1.00/set —See colors below 
) Red [) Green Bive 
Black Yellow White 
1%” Manuscript Style, in sets of 240 letters 
and signs, @ $!.00/set —See colors below 
t) Black } Green Biue 
) Red Yellow White 
[) #4" CAPITALS in sets of 40 letters, @ $2/set 
C) Red Black 
C) @4" Numbers in sets of 40 numbers and signs 
@ $2/set 
() Red Black 
[) Re-Usable adhesive, @ $! 0 per peck 
[) ENCLOSED iS A CHECK OR CASH FOR 


(Postpaid 


oO ton. 
Name 
Address 
City 











You ft the aling 


Advertisers in lzinots Epucation offer excel- 
lent ideas for the teacher who looks for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer material for which 
you must write. If you are in a hurry, write di- 
rectly to the advertiser. If you use the convenient 
cow: for ordering several items, your name 
will be passed on to the advertisers, who will send 
vou the material. 


66. Folders on exciting holiday vaca- 
tion sites. (United Air Lines) 

67. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder lists 
free materials available for aviation edu- 
cation teaching. (United Air Lines) 

68. Florida Future, a folder, shows 
Florida real estate opportunities designed 
for the middle-income families of Ameri- 
ca. (Florida Realty Bureau, Inc.) 

69. Can I Be a Scientist or Engineer? 
—a new fact-packed, 28-page booklet— 
will help you counsel ninth- and 10th- 
grade students interested in these fields. 
Includes descriptions of the many 
branches of science and engineering, list- 
ing of job opportunities, ——, for 
determining students’ + nse an a 
suggested course of study. One copy to 
teacher or counselor. (General Motors) 

72. Folder on summer travel in Europe 
to provide “Sightseeing with Insight.” 
Seventh year, professionally planned tour 
of European countries. Illustrated folder 


gives complete itinerary, sailings, flights, 
and costs. (Miami University Abroad) 

78. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper 
enameling, reed, wrought iron, wooden- 


ware, wood carvings, etc.—30 different 
crafts. (American Handicrafts Co.) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

9. Folder lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for students and 
teachers. Tours cover from 12 to 19 coun- 
tries and are priced from $1025 to $1295. 
(Dittmann Travel Organization) 

13. US Trails Map is a colorful 17 in. x 
22 in. map of historic United States trails, 
depicting events and historic places since 
1595 as related in the American Adventure 
Series. Includes complete information on 
the graded corrective reading program. 
(Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

19. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. (National 
Coal Association) 

36. Origins of New England -_older on 
tour for summer, 1959. A study course on 
wheels covering American history from 
1620 to 1820. University credit. Also 
folder on collegiate tours to Europe. Indi- 
cate which you prefer. (Arnold Tours) 

38. European Travel Courses, summer, 
1959, is a folder describing a variety of 
programs offering graduate, undergraduate, 
and/or in-service credit; also tours in 
Latin America and around the world. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
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manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to a teacher. (Noble 
and Noble Publishers, Inc.) 

46. Catalog of flannel boards and felt 
cut-outs. For all levels—first grade through 
high school, (Jacronda Manufacturing Co.) 

49. Brochure, on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa, describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer, 1959. 
Also shorter tours (four to nine weeks). 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

62. Handwriting Textbooks and Supplies 
is a 16-page illustrated catalog of new 
manuscript and cursive writing textbooks 
and supplies, including paper, pens, etc. 
Prices are shown for all items, and order 
blank is included. Free Cursive Alphabet 
Desk Card for each pupil in your class; 
indicate number desired. Offer expires 
April 15. (The A. N. Palmer Co.) 

63. Brochure gives the itineraries of four 
12-country tours to Europe for the summer 
of 1959. It has 20 pages and is well illus- 
trated. (Caravan Tours, Inc.) 

82. Samples of cut-out letters for bulle- 
tin boards, signs, posters, and other uses. 
(Mutual Aids) 

83. Around-the-World Summer Air 
Cruise brochure gives full particulars of 
tour offering six units of college credit by 
San Francisco State College. Conducted by 
Dr. Donald Castleberry, professor of gov- 
ernment and social science, 60-day tour 
visits Hawaii, Japan, Hongkong, Saigon, 
Angkor Wat, Bangkok, Singapore, Ceylon, 
India, Teheran, Israel, Turkey, and Greece. 
(STOP Tours) 

33. Brochure outlines assistance avail- 
able to persons who have written or are 
considering writing a manuscript and wish 
to know how to go about having it pub- 
lished. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

84. Folder, describing six-weeks Hawaii 
Summer Program for teachers, gives costs, 
accommodations, courses available. (Uni- 
versity Study Tours to Hawaii) 


Calendar 
JANUARY 


26 to 30 — Annual Reading Institute; 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

26 to 28—National School Boards Associ- 
ation; San Francisco, Calif. 

29 to 31—Illinois Music Educators Associ- 
ation (in conjunction with Illinois All- 
State Music Activity); University of 
Illinois. 

FEBRUARY 

7—Illinois Schoolmasters Club; _ Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 

7 to 11—National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, NEA; Philadelphia. 

8 to 10—Dedication Days; NEA Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

12 to 14—American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, NEA; Chicago. 

12 to 14—United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, NEA; Chicago. 

14 to 18—American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA; Atlantic City, N.J. 

28 to Mar. 4—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; Los Angeles. 

Marcu 

1 to 14—Association for Higher Education, 
NEA; Chicago. 

1 to 5— Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA; Cincin- 
nati. 

9 to 14—National Art Education Associa- 
tion, NEA; New York City. 

17 and 18 — University-School Relations 
Conference; University of Illinois. 

18 to 22—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA; Cleveland. 

23 to 26—American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association; Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

31 to April 4—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 

APRIL 

1 to 4—National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; Dallas, Tex. 

3—IEA Southwestern Division; East St. 
Louis and Edwardsville. 

3 and 4—Junior High School Association of 
Illinois; University of Illinois. 

4—Illinois Junior High School Principals 
Association; University of Illinois. 

7 to 11—Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.J. 

10 to 11—North Central Regional con- 
ference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA; Detroit, Mich. 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 


66. 67. 


Name 
Subject 
School 
School 


City 


Name 


Street Address 


Enrollment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled 
4c is enclosed for each number 


68. 69. 72. 
19. 36. 38. 39. 46. 49. 62. 63. 82. 83. 33. 84. 


Available only i in the United States of America 


Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only 


ndicate quantity desired 
circled 
7m & 9 13. 


Grade 


State: Illinois 


Girls 








Illinois Education 





Cnet; Fiblications 


Administration 

The Elementary School Principalship—A Re- 
search Study. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
» ¢€ 1958. Paper Illustrated 259 pages. 
Price, $3.50; quantity rates. 

This 37th yearbook of the DESP reports on 
the third study conducted by the NEA Research 
Division on the elementary principalship. Graphs 
and charts help show interesting statistics about 
characteristics, education, pro- 
of the principal. 


responsibilities, 
fessional activities, status, etc., 


Geography 

At Home Around the World, Delia Goetz, and 
Eurasia, Robert M. Glendinning. Ginn and Co., 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; 1958. Cloth 
Illustrated 308 and 438 pages, respectively. 
Prices, $3.96 and $4.96. 

Beautiful color illustrations and many maps 
and diagrams help these elementary geography 
texts provide a rich background for under- 
standing other lands. They are from the Lands 
and Peoples of the World series. The first book 
is for grade four and describes life of boys and 
girls in nine different places in the world, rep- 
resenting all different climatic and 
geographic areas. Eurasia is for grade six or 
seven. 


types of 


Reading 

Impro 
er Experimentation, Leo C. Fay 
versity Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Paper. 104 pages. Price, $1 

This bulletin, published by the 
Division of Research and Field 
scribes a number of experiments carried on by 
teachers who took a course, The Improvement 
of Reading in the Elementary School. There are 
sections on phonics, content, extensive reading, 
helping the handicapped reader, and one on 
reading in high school. An appendix is a unit 
of study about propaganda, designed for ninth- 
grade English, emphasizing reading skills 

Handbook for Instructors in Developmental 
Reading in Secondary School and College. Psy- 
Inc., 105 West Adams Street, Chi- 
Illustrated. 101 pages 


a the Teaching of Reading by Teach- 
Indiana Uni- 
Ind.; 1958. 


university's 
Services, de- 


chotechniecs, 
cago 3; 1958. 
Price, $5. 

Designed for instructors who have the oppor- 
tunity to direct developmental reading courses, 
but have had no formal training in this field. 
The developmental approach is described, prep- 
aration for the program is discussed, and plans 
for both college programs are 
suggested 


Paper. 


secondary and 


Big Top, Sarah Derman. Benefic Press, Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 1900 North Narragansett, Chi- 
cago 39; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 64 pages. Price, 
$1.44 

One of the Easy-to-Read series, this attrac- 
tive book is on the primer reading level, but 
should be of interest through grade two. Its 
main characters are an elephant and a water 
boy. who help the readers get a picture of many 


parts of Circus life 


Recreation 

Book of American 
Macfarlan. Association 
New York 7 1958 
pages Price $3.95 

The 150 games described are for 
levels; there are instructive, amusing, 
quiet, and competitive games. Introductory parts 
help provide “insight into how the Indians of 
the Americas thought, lived, and played.” 

Handbook of Co-Ed Teen 
and David DeMarche Association 
Broadway, New York 7 1958 Cloth. 
trated. 640 pages. Price, $7.95 

Helping 


Indian Games, Allan A 
Press, 291 Broadway, 
Cloth Illustrated 284 


various age 
active, 


Activities, Edythe 
Press, 291 
Illus- 
solve the problems of adolescence 
is the aim of this book. There are tips on giving 


many types of themes and 


activities, how t 


partie 


seasonal 
dance 14 games of all types 


refreshments. There are so sections on hobbies 
such as dramatics, music 


hot rods-—and participat 


collecting, reading 


in civie affairs 


Science 
Science Explores Our World, Hugh Odishaw 
Wesleyan University Press, Education 
Columbus 16 Illustrated 
48 pages. 
10 copies. 
This report of International Geophysical Year 


Center 
Ohio 1958 Paper 
Price, 15 cents each; minimum order 


programs, prepared for junior- and senior-high 
students, includes descriptions of new discoveries 
in various scientific areas, as reported by scien- 
tists and chapters 
the organization and purposes of IGY 


explorers Several explain 


Social Studies 

What We Know About “Race,” Ashley Mon- 
tagu. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22; 1958 
Illustrated. 40 pages. Price, 25 cents 

To explain what “race” is and what it is not 
the author examines physical differences between 
ethnic groups and analyzes the interrelationship 
of heredity, intelligence, and environment 
Clever drawings illustrate this interesting book- 
youth groups and 


Paper 


let, one of a new series for 


young adults. A teacher's guide is included 
America the Beautiful (poster). Sawyer's Inc 
Public Relations Division, P. O. Box 490, Port- 
land 7, Ore. Price, 25 cents; quantity rates 
Color pictures and information about the 49 
states, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 
make an attractive poster, 17 in. x 22 in., for 
social studies. Facts included concern capitals, 
largest cities, population, size, and state flower. 
The Romance of Capitalism, Donald E. Cooke. 
John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.: 1958. Cioth Illustrated 145 
pages. Price, $4.95 
“The dramatic story of free enterprise written 
to give young people a better understanding and 
appreciation of our way of life It begins with 
the 13th century Many incidents have 
“dramatized” to provide a readable and fasci- 
nating account of a part of our history This 
very attractive book explains what capitalism is 
how it began, grew, flourished, acquired enemies 
and the problem it faces today. 


been 


American Capitalism: An _ Introduction for 
Young Citizens. Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education 1201 16th Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C 1958. Paper. Illustrated 
116 pages. Price, 50 cents; quantity rates 

The first in the CASE Economic Literacy 
Series, which has been planned to help make 
economics an interesting and Important part 
of the education of people. The main 
questions answered in this unit are: Why have 
an economic organization? What is American 
capitalism? What is the role of the citizen in 
capitalism? Each chapter is followed by study 
activities. It is intended that teachers can use 
the unit with a minimum of curriculum change 
Deuel 


Paper 


young 


American Indian Ways of Life, Thorne 
Illinois State Museum, Springfield; 1958 
Illustrated. 76 pages 

Charts, text, drawings, and photographs tel 
a chronological story of Indian groups which in- 
habited Illinois (starting with a theoretical date 
of 50.000 B. C Ma parts of the 


culture are described heir 


Price, 25 cents 


Indian 
customs weapons 
activities, dress 


The Defense We Can Afford, James F. Bri 
lee. Committee fi } mic Development l 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22; 1958. Paper I 
lustrated 31 pages to schools, libraries 
and organized study xs ps 
military and e« 


Discusses such matters as 


threats to national security The 


the CED Subcommittee or 


nomic 


author, chairman 


Ceonomic Policies f National Security, points 





Miscellaneous 

The Stery of Canning and Can Making 
Teachers in Elementa Schox H 
Americar 


(ulde tk 
Economics Department 
Park Avenue New Y 
trated. 20 pages. Free 
This very attractive booklet 
tory of food pre 
canning is relat 


rvation 
Many suggestions are giver 
subjects of food and canning into the 
shows how cans 


lum A diagram 


References and audio-visual materials are 
Looking In On Your School. National Cor 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 700 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11 1958 
32 pages. Price, 35 cent 
Each of 14 


materials 


Paper Illustrated 
sections concerning eurriculun 


facilities, finance, teachers 


PTA, ete 


readings 


services 
the sch 
questions and suggested 
will help PTAs 

Ethics for Everyday 
Research 
Chicago 10 1958 


50 cents 


contains a list of 
The booklet 


board 


study to improve schools 
Mary V Neff 
57 West 


Paper Illustrated 


Living, 


Science Associates Grand 
A venue 
is pages Price 

What Is Ethics 7" asks the first chapter. Thi 
Life Adjustment Booklet 


ing principles of solving moral 


continues by present 
problems \ 
reader 


number of “cases"’ are described, and the 


is asked to conclusion 

Can Our Schools Get By With Less’ NEA 
Research Division, 1201 16th Street NW, Wash 
ington 6, D. C 1958 Single 


decide on a 


Paper. 50 pages 


copies free in quantity 25 cents each, with 
discounts 

In answer to a recent book by Roger A. Free 
man, School Needs in the Decade Ahead, the 
division makes a point-by-point analysis of his 
“heavily weighted opinion, prejudice, and lack of 
understanding.” He advocated policies and prac 
tices of which the profession would not approve 
and “selected statistics to prove a point instead 


of weighing all the evidence available 


——"} Handsome new 64- 
poge crafts catalog 
of over 30 crafts, 
yours for the asking 
Write for it 


Regularly - published 
12-page magazine of 
information and in- 
struction. Write for 
free copy. 


Six croft movies for 
showings free to 
groups and institu 
tions Write for 


more information 


Free croftt instruction of our store ond of 
Craft Clinics held periodically for craft teach 
ers. Free croft demonstrations given vpon 
request 


Write: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM 
83 West Van Buren St. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 











HELP YOURSELF am 
T0 HELP 
YOUR STUDENTS 


guidance booklet for teachers 
and counselors 


Today more than ever, students will be coming 
to you for help and guidance in the selection 
of their careers. Many of their questions will 
relate to the interesting and expanding fields 
of science and engineering. General Motors 
has just issued a new fact-packed 28-page 
booklet which will help you counsel ninth 
and tenth grade students interested in 
these fields. Among the pages you will 
find descriptions of the many branches of 
science and engineering, listings of job 
opportunities they offer, guideposts for 
determining students’ aptitudes and a 


suggested course of study. Write today 





for your copy of “‘Can | Be a Scientist or 
Engineer?"’ by simply filling out the cou- 
pon below and dropping it in the mail. 
The booklet will be sent to you 


promptly. 


EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 
PUBLIC RELATIONS STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS 

DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Please send me a copy of “Can | Be a Scientist or Engineér?” advertised 
in tlinois Education. 


NAME 


Teacher Counselor 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


See roe 





